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THERE'S “PICTURES” IN THE HALL TO-NIGHT! 


All over the country eager audiences are now getting the same. 
entertainment as the cities and towns have had for so many years. A 
minor revolution is taking place, providing the remote areas with the 
same up-to-the-minute films, adding a new weapon to the armoury of 
those engaged in brightening rural life and stemming the flight to the 
towns. It all starts with the wonderful engineering job done by the 
manufacturers of the new 16mm. projectors. From these modern machines 
comes light and sound equal to their big brothers in the city cinemas. 
They must be seen (and heard) to be believed. Their operation is so 
simple that it can be learned in a few minutes. Even if there is no 
electricity, the halls are being lit and ‘the projector run by a small 
generator. 


The films now available in 16mm. are really the pick of the best 
as it is only the successful ones that are being made into 16mm. size. 
The result is that there is a wonderful choice of Features, Dramas, 
Musicals, Westerns, News, Pictorials, Religious, Travels, Documentary, 
Educational, etc. When you see such titles as “SONG OF BERNADETTE,” 
“KEYS OF THE KINGDOM,” “HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY,” 
*“'1G.A.A. FOOTBALL FINAL,” “SCRAP BOOK OF 1922,” and hundreds 
of others available, it is plain that 16mm. has come to stay and that a 
first-class show can be provided in the “ Hall’ for fifty-two weeks in the 


year. 


THE ATLAS CINE SUPPLY CO., OF 50 LR. O'CONNELL ST., 
DUBLIN, has installed projectors in parish halls all over Ireland, and as 
Entertainment Tax is not required and no fire precautions are necessary 
(i6mm. film is non-inflammable) the reports received by them are 
unanimously to the effect that the weekly show pays dividends both 
financially and socially in the parish. The cost varies from £200—£300, 
according to equipment required. A deposit of £50 and the balance by 
easy instalments means that the transaction pays for itself. A free 
demonstration in any hall in Ireland can be arranged with the Atlas 
Company by ’phone, or full particulars of equipment, films, easy payment 
plan, etc., cam be had by return of post. The following are some of the 
parish halls equipped by the Atlas Company. Many more are getting 
ready—their experience is available to any priest desiring an unbiased 
opinion of this perhaps rather startling idea:— 


SHANAGOLDEN, Co. Limerick FAUGHART, DUNDALK, Co. Louth 


FOXFORD, Co. Mayo LEIGHLINBRIDGE, Co. Carlow 
MILTOWN MALBAY, Co. Clare KILMIHILL, Co. Clare 
LISACUL, BALLAGHADEREEN RIVERSTOWN, Co. Sligo 


| DUNSANY & KILMESSAN, Co. Meath GORTAHORK, Co. Donegal 
ARIGNA, Co. Roscommon ' 


As well as Parish Hall, many Colleges, Convents and Institutions are 
installing Projectors and providing Instruction and Entertainment for both — 
the community and the students. For such smaller auditoriums, there are 
suitable equipments available from as low as £150 and frequently used or | 

demonstration models can be had from the Atlas Co., for as low as £50. 
From their library of “Films for Hire” there is a choice of a large number 
of Religious Instructional Subjects and very interesting films on “ Rome,” 
“The Holy Land,” “The Life of Our Lord,” “The Sacrifice we Offer,” 
The Life and Miracles. of. Mother Cabrini,” “St. John Bosco,” etc.,. etc. 
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-FOREWORD 


THE FURROW is something new. It is new in the ground tt 
opens. Many branches of pastoral work to which our times have 
given a special importance demand a fuller treatment—preaching, 
pastoral organisations, the liturgy, the church, its art and architec- 
ture. And it is in such matters especially that theory needs to be 
confirmed and corrected by practice. The pooling of experiences 
in varying conditions of work and the exchange of views on new 
pastoral methods are means hitherto little used, yet they can give 
valuable help to all who are charged by God to keep His field. 

A new opportunity is offered in THE FURROW for the sharing 
of such experience. Moreover, recent years have given evidence of 
an increasing interest in writing on the part of our younger priests. 
Life in the priesthood and Christian culture offer to such young 
writers rich and fertile themes, opening to them a new way of serving 
the Church, its faith and civilisation. THE FURROW will consider 
it a point of duty to support and encourage such writers. 

In pursuing these aims THE FURROW will be guided by the 
mind and spirit of the Church. Obedience to the Vicar of Christ 
and to His bishops, whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to govern 
His flock wili be the corner-stone of its policy. But besides ths 
higher allegiance there is place, too, for a special, domestic loyalty. 
Reverence for the traditions of the Irish Church and pride in its 
distinctive way of life must be an influence upon the policy. of any 
Irish Catholic review. For us this reverence is more than an 
influence. Our past is our special glory: Kells and Cashel, 
Cong and Glendalough are a rich inheritance, challenging their 
heirs to high endeavour, to call forth new treasures from old. 

How frequently Christ speaks of His Kingdom as the field— 
the field that is sown with good seed and bad, field of the hidden 
treasure, the field challenging the ploughman’s courage and persts- 
tence! Only the tiller of His field does not work alone; the sower 
needs the weeder's help, the ploughman is nothing without the 
reaper. To all who work in that field the call is to come and share 
with their fellow-workers the labours of the harvest, to be men of His 
meitheal. 

_ Yet co-operation alone is not enough. ‘‘ We are God’s work- 
men; you are His field,’ St. Paul writes to his Corinthians. 
But the workman counted for nothing, neither Paul who sowed, | 
nor Apollo who watered. The harvest was the gift of God alone. 
May He who gives the harvesi prosper this sowing. 


The Editor. 


Feast of St. Brigid; 
1950. 
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THE FURROW AND ITS PROGRAMME 


by 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


It is with great pleasure that I send a word of encouragement to 
the Editor of The Furrow, and wish God speed to his new venture. 
I am confident that The Furrow will make a strong appeal to all 
priests engaged in the active work of the mission. Its programme 
is both wide and attractive, as it proposes to deal with the 
various problems which priests encounter in the course of their 
pastoral duties. During my long association with Maynooth I 
realised that every effort was made to give a practical bent to the 
training of its students, and to equip them to meet the difficulties 
that will confront them when they leave the confines of the 
college. Yet even with the best will in the world it is not always 
possible to bridge the gap between theory and practice, nor is it 
always easy to descend from an often rarified academic atmos- 
phere to the hard realities of every-day life. Young priests in 
particular frequently find themselves faced with problems not 
envisaged in the official text-books. A journal with the plan 
and scope of The Furrow should be able to render them invaluable 
help, if, as the Editor hopes, it can draw on the mature knowledege 
and experience of those who have long borne “‘ the burden of the 
day and the heats” in ministering to their flocks. Interesting 
pastoral developménts abroad will be duly reported. 


Each generation has its own special problems. The older 


pastoral scene. Some at least of the questions that seemed 
living and urgent a quarter of a century ago now appear dimin- 
ished in stature. We have to face the fact that, with the rise of 
new inventions such as the cinema and the radio, we no longer 
enjoy our former comparative isolation. Our people are con- 
stantly being brought into contact with a civilisation for the 
most part alien and materialist in outlook. Despite that, I 
think it is the general verdict that, where their religion is con- 
cerned, the heart of our people is essentially sound. Irish 
Catholics, even amidst the temptations of modern life, are deeply 
attached to their Faith, and loyal in their practice of it. It 
should be our constant aim to deepen their knowledge of Catholic 
belief, and of the beauty of the Liturgy, and to awaken in them 4 
fuller consciousness of the priceless privilege that is theirs as 
members of the Catholic Church. We must strive by every 
means to maintain the close bond between priests and people 
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priests have witnessed perhaps more than one change in the . 
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which has been the glory of Irish Catholic life, and one of the 
great secrets of its vitality. The Furrow will naturally consider 
how priests can make their preaching more effective, how they 
can rescue it from dullness and routine, and impart to it an added 
freshness by bringing the truths of the Gospel to bear on con- 
temporary conditions. It would be a commonplace to say that 
a priest should preach from a well stocked mind nourished by 
wide but discriminate reading, and by the regular revision of his 
professional studies, especially Theology and Scripture. Keeping 
in mind both his audience and the occasion, he should devote 
careful attention not merely to the matter and style of his 
discourse, but to its delivery. Every sermon should be suffused 
with the warmth and glow of a priest’s personal sanctity, and 
should reflect the high ideals of his priestly life and character. 


. It should be the aim of the active missionary priest to avoid what 


has been called the “‘ heresy of good works,’’ and to maintain his 
spiritual life at a high level amidst his many occupations. We 
should welcome then the Editor’s plan to obtain contributions 
from some of our best known spiritual writers and directors. 


Priests can help each other in all phases of their pastoral 
work by recounting the methods they have found most effective 
whether in a town or country parish. Rural parishes have their 
own peculiar problems, to the discussion of which The Furrow 
will, I am sure, gladly open its pages. Unless we can arrest the 
decay of rural life, the prospect before our country is dark in the 
extreme. In general I have found priests, and especially many 
of the young priests alive to the need of brightening life in the 
country areas by various activities centred in the parish hall. 
The organising of dramatic societies, of occasional concerts and 
lectures, and the use of the now popular 16 mm. films, can in 
present circumstances all be regarded as part of their apostolate. 
In such matters priests can greatly assist each other by sharing 
their experiences, whether it be success or failure they have to 
record. 


_I am very pleased to note that The Furrow will have a 
section devoted to ecclesiastical art and architecture, and to the 
general care of our churches. The priest says daily in his Mass : 
““ Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae.”” Does he always live up 
to this profession? The furnishing of some of our churches 
displays a lamentable lack of taste, and seems to detract from, 
rather than add to, the glory of God’s house. I do not wish to 
enter on the vexed question of repository or commercial art, 
which has often been the target for severe condemnation. It 
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would however be well if we could revive the tradition of the 
period when the Church rightly claimed to be the mistress of the 
arts, when she encouraged the greatest living artists to consecrate 
their talents to the service of God, and the splendour of His 
worship. It is, of course, presupposed that the artist draws his 
inspiration from religion, is not devoted to the cult of modernity 
for its own sake, and desires to express what is in keeping with 
the requirements of divine worship. In the important section 
(195) of the Encyclical Mediator Dei dealing with this matter, the 
Pope declares that under certain conditions ‘“‘ modern art should 
be given free scope in the due and reverent service of the church 
and the sacred rites.”” He, however, condemns “‘ those works of 
art, recently introduced by some which seem to be a distortion 
and perversion of true art, and which at times openly shock 
Christian taste, modesty and devotion, and shamefully offend the 
true religious sense.’’ I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that 
priests seem often too eager to complete quickly a new church 
down to the last detail. While the general design of the church 
may be beyond reproach, the furnishing, instead of being in 
harmony with it, is frequently a haphazard affair dependent on 
the gifts of chance donors and the vagaries of individual taste. 
The work of the architect should not stop short at the main 
design. In this connection priests would do well to remember 
another passage in the Mediator Dei, in which the Pope censures 
“the inconsiderate zeal of those who propose for veneration in 
the churches and on the altars, without any just reason, a 
multitude of sacred images and statues.” 


The Furrow will have a varied programme to set before its 
readers. Without being severely technical, it will provide a 
forum for the discussion of practical pastoral problems, and will 
contain informative articles on matters which fall within the 
Church’s sphere of influence, and have a bearing on Catholic 
life. Let us hope that the appearance of this new monthly will 
act as a stimulus to our talented priests, and induce them to 
contribute to its pages. One wonders at times at the silence that 
seems to have enshrouded some who gave promise of high 
achievement as writers during their College course. They appear 
to be seized with an incurable diffidence when it comes to the 
printed word. I am afraid that we do not always value as we 
should the vast potentialities of the apostolate of the press. 
The Furrow will more than justify itself if it encourages our 
priests to write, and in this way place their talents at the service 
of the Church. They can thus not only render each other 
mutual assistance, but can do much for the spiritual well being 
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of our people by making them realise the rich heritage of their 
Catholic culture, and by enlightening public opinion which in 
these days too often draws its inspiration from pagan and 
materialistic sources. 


I wish God’s blessing on The Furrow, and pray that in its 
usefulness it will fulfil the highést hopes of the Editor. I am 
confident that with such an attractive programme it will receive 
from the clergy the measure of support and co-operation that 
will ensure its success. 


FAREWELL TO SHANNON. 


Archbishop McKeefrey, of Wellington, New Zealand, writes 
under this title on his recent visit to Ireland. His article will 


appear in our March issue. 

Before his appointment as Coadjutor-Archbishop of Welling- 
ton, Dr. McKeefrey was for some years editcr of the well-known 
Catholic paper, Zealandia. 
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REMEMBERING SCOTLAND 
by 


DESMOND MULLAN 


THE September after Ordination I was sent to a coast town on 
the Firth of Forth, directly opposite Edinburgh. There were 
four other towns in the parish with populations of roughly two 
thousand each. Derry men had been there before me, for an 
island off the coast was called Inch Colme, and contained ruins 
of a monastery founded by St. Columba. Inch Colme, by the 
way, is the place mentioned in Macbeth as the scene of the 
thanes’ victory over the King of Norway. 


“ Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s Inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use,” 


At one end of the parish is the Forth Bridge, famous through- 
out the world. It has a total span of one and a half miles, and 
carried two railway tracks one hundred and fifty feet above the 


about the beautiful. Here is a structure every line of which was 
designed for a purely functional purpose, and yet the whole is an 
adornment even to a coastline as beautiful as any in Scotland. 
It seemed to raise the old problem of the relation between the 
Pulcrum and the Utile, but as I had not Dr. Coffey’s Ontology 
at hand, the problem remained unsolved. 


However, the “ brig,” as the local people affectionately call 
it, gives rise to considerations other than those of the beautiful. 
Many of the present day Catholics in that end of the parish are 
descendants of the two thousand Irish men who laboured day and 
night for seven years to build it. The lodging houses of these 
workers are still in use, and they are very far from beautiful. 


About two thirds of the clergy are of Irish origin. It is the 
custom there for the parish priests and curates to live together, 
and it is certainly an advantage for the newly ordained priest to 
start off in a house already furnished. It was customary also to 
have a monthly day of recollection, conducted usually by Jesuits, 
in the Convent of Marie Reparatrice in Edinburgh, and Arch- 
bishop McDonald invariably attended wearing his black Bene- 
dictine habit. The Archbishop never lost an opportunity of 
exhorting his priests to personal sanctification. At one confer- 
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Rembering Scotland 


ence when he was recommending half-hourly meditation each 
morning, he went on to say that ifa priest had so many things to 
do that he had not time for a half hour’s meditation, then he 
should make a meditation lasting an hour. When I called on 
him shortly after I arrived in Scotland, he paid a compliment to 
Catholics from the North of Ireland—‘“ They have to fight for their 


they come to Scotland.” 


The Catholic send tin of Scotland is mainly in the West, 
and this probably accounts for the difference in temperament 
between East and West, between the people of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The latter are open-hearted, jolly and talkative. 
The others are reserved and serious. In a train an Edinburgh 
woman will steadfastly ply her knitting, or concentrate on the 
view, while the Glasgow woman will laugh and talk at the top 
of her voice and let everyone know her business. The motto 
of the East seems to be “‘ work hard and mind your own business.” 
This is about the only sign I noticed of the traditional canny 
Scot—the man “ who knows both sides of a saxpence.’’ But 
East and West, the Scotman’s virtue is his dependability. 


There was an amount of open Communist activity in the 
parish. Communist agents regularly distributed leaflets and 
pamphlets in the shipyards and in the Aluminium Works, and 
were to the fore at all the Union meetings. When returning 
from confessions on my first Saturday night I bought a paper 
offered to me, and found it was the Daily Worker. Part of the 
parish was in the constituency of West Fife—whose M.P., Mr. 
Wm. Gallagher, is half the Communist Party in the House of 
Commons. Gallagher received open support from a number of 
the Catholics in the parish. There was one old Ballymena man, 
a shoemaker, who walked a couple of miles to Mass every Sunday, 
often fasting, who supported Willie Gallagher through thick and 
thin. His reason was that Gallagher had got him leather when 
it was scarce. I was told that Gallagher should be a Catholic, 
and that he had attended a Catholic school in Glasgow. 


There are in the Scotman’s celtic heart some sparks of a 
rebellious temperament. He loves to remember the Jacobite 
legend, although he has rejected the Jacobite cause. Scottish 
folks sing on occasions with a sombre remorselessness and 
intensity—‘‘ Scots wha hae,” in which the Saxon is inveighed 
against as vehemently as in any Irish rebel song. Their National 
Bard, Robert Burns, is sometimes, although unjustly, claimed 


It 
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as the poet of Communism. A favourite theme in his poems is the 
abuse of wealth and social position and established religion. 
Burns’s poems are well known in Soviet Russia, especially, ‘A 
Man’s a Man for a’ That.’”’ This native rebelliousness, combined 
with Presbyterian fondness for hard work, and worldly success, 
may explain to some extent the spread of Communism among 
workers in Scotland. To combat this, lectures in Catholic 
Social Teaching are held in Parish Halls from time to time. 
A paper called the Catholic Worker sponsored by the Association 
of the Catholic Trade Unionist (A.C.T.U.) was often sold at the 
Church door. It came to augment Christus Rex in my reading on 
sociology. 


What with Calvinism and Communism, the East of Scotland 
can be depressing enough to live in at times. It was a dis- 
heartening sensation my first Christmas Day to hear the clatter 
from the Shipyards and to see the shops open as usual. 


In place of Christmas, New Year’s Eve is celebrated by 
Scotsmen, as a sort of Saturnalia of drinking and feasting, under 
the name of Hogmanay. On the night of New Year’s Eve they 
visit one another, and wait up to welcome the New Year by 
parties, singing and listening with religious fervour to gramophone 
records of Sir Harry Lauder, singing ‘‘ Keep right on to the end of 
the road.” 


The only other occasion when I saw any demonstration of 
deep feeling was at the Burns supper. This is held annually to 
the honour of Scotland’s National Poet on the anniversary of his 
birth, the twenty fifth of January. I attended one Burns 
supper, which was really a civic function, presided over by the 
Provost (the Scottish equivalent of Mayor). The piece de 
resistance of the meal was the traditional dish of Scotland, the 
haggis, which consists of sheep’s liver, heart and lungs boiled in 
its stomach. Even for those who are unaware of its ingredients, 
the haggis is anything but appetising in appearance, but it is 
nevertheless the object of considerable veneration for patriotic 
Scotsmen. When the supper is almost about to begin the chef, 
in white hat and apron, enters holding the haggis high above his 
head. He is preceded by a bag-piper playing appropriate music, 
and also by a man who is in the role resembling that of a Master 
of Ceremonies. The three come to the top of the table, and the 
M.C. pours out a glass of whiskey for whoever is presiding, and 
also for the chef and piper. The presiding dignitary then 
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addresses the haggis in the words of Burns’s Poem, with what 
appears to an outsider as somewhat extravagant emotion :— 


“‘ Fair-fa Your honest sonsie face 
Great Chieftan O’ the Puddin-Race 
Aboon them a’ ye tak your place, 
Painch tripe or thairm. 

Weel are ye wordy of a grace 
As lang’s my arm.” 


When this toast which runs to seven or eight stanzas, is 
finished, all drink to the haggis, which is then divided up, and 
portions are distributed to the guests like a wedding cake. 
After the supper there are various toasts, the chief of which are 
“The Glorious and Immortal Memory” and “ The Lassies.” 
There follows a recital of Burns songs and poems. One of the 
most popular recitations, and one for which a specially gifted 
speaker is selected, is Tam O’ Shanter—a weird legend with a 
moral. The whole ceremony comes to an end by all standing, 


arms linked together, singing Auld Lang Syne. 


For most priests recollections of their years abroad are 
linked with the memory of doing priestly work for the first time. 
The impression that predominates of my life in Scotland is that I 
was very young and very raw indeed. I made plenty of mistakes, 
I suppose about twice as many as I became aware of, but I was 
very happy all the time I was there, and I never had any regrets 
that my time abroad was spent in Edinburgh. There is plenty 
of work to be done and the people are a genuine, honest sort, 
well worth working for. The work can be discouraging from a 
human point of view in a country where the supernatural is 
nearly forgotten, but it has the advantage at least that a priest 
is not likely to be spoiled by having too docile a congregation. 


TALKING OF CHURCHES -I. | 
by 


AN ARCHITECT. 


MATERIALS 


It is a platitude to say that building of all kinds is necessarily 
influenced by the technical possibilities, mode of life and ideals 
of each age. To-day modern materials are available in every 
civilised country, and though it is true to say that there is more 
variety of choice in some than in others, in the main the same, or 
similar materials are available everywhere. Modern develop- 
ments of steel and reinfarced concrete have influenced design 
to the extent that the traditional forms dictated by building 
in the older materials, need not now be considered as mandatory. 


In consequence, architects were encouraged to experiment 
in church building in recent years, and produced many new and 
unfamiliar forms—one noticeable example in Ireland being the 
Church of Christ the King in Cork. The resultant departures 
from tradition seemed startling to some, and were not always 
acceptable. Perhaps the change from old to new was too 
sudden, and it is possible that a gradual fusion might have 
been more desirable. 


A fine tradition of church building has been handed down, 
and if this means anything, it means that when churches have to 
be built in cities or towns, villages or suburbs, they should be 
built as well as we know ; the shoddy, the cheap and the sham 
should have no place, but everything should be the best of its 
kind. this does not mean, however, that fine marbles and 
gold mosaic must be used, but it does mean that each part of a 
m™ church should be “honest” building, and building can be 
™ honest even with such humble materials as concrete and plain 


Nowadays materials are available in very great variety, 
and technical development is such that almost any plastic form 
can be produced in great dimension. At Washington Airport, 
aeroplane hangar doors are 169 feet wide by 20 feet high, and 
they are operated by pressing a button, and similarly great 
open spaces can be covered in clear span without pillars. Limits. 
as to what can be done in this way are very wide and far beyond 
anything that the most ambitious church or cathedral might 
require. 
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Talking of Churches—I. 


Modern churches fall easily into three classes: | 


The Temporary Church erected to serve while the per- 
manent one is building. 


The Permanent Church of modern but inexpensive materials. 


The Great Church in stone, built in traditional manner, but 
with modern technique. I would like to say a few words about 
each. 

The Temporary Church problem is a very live one to-day, 
when new churches have to be erected in new housing estates and 
suburban developments. The roof of a temporary church may be 
of steel framework, supported by steel stanchions, and the walls 
are frequently of wood covered with corrugated iron on the out- 
side, and sheeting or building board inside. The appearance of 
such churches is not regarded as a matter of much consequence, 
as the permanent church is to be built later. Very often the 
plan consists of a plain shed, with one room at the rear to serve 
as a sacristy. In the smaller temporary churches wood framing 
was used instead of steel, and one ‘‘ temporary ”’ church of this 
construction was erected at Glasnevin early in the century, and 
is still on its original site as a chapel of ease. Paint and well 
planted surroundings have made such churches part of their site, 
and established them in the affection of the people. 

Indeed some of these churches were transferred from their 
original sites to serve elsewhere a second lease. The temporary 
church at Merrion was removed from Foxrock, when the per- 
manent church was built, and the Gloucester Street church 
came from Beechwood Avenue, Ranelagh. Naturally, when 
they were removed and re-erected, all dilapidations were taken 
up, and a second lease of life was begun almost as if they were 
new. 

In the case of the second class I mentioned, that is the per- 
manent church of modern, but inexpensive materials, more 
attention can be given to harmony and design. Since, as we 
have seen, temporary churches tend to become permanent, and 
as costs nowadays are so high, why not build a church in the 
first instance which will have durable qualities ? The advantage 
of such a church is that fine materials can confidently be employed 
in the finishing ; altars of stone, marble, mahogany or oak can 
be installed, and the chancel and other finishes can be enriched 
in keeping with Irish church building tradition... 

Let us now turn our attention to some problems of the design 
of churches in modern inexpensive materials, taking walls, roofs 
and floor consecutively. 
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As we have already seen, temporary churches mostly have 
walls of wood framing, but during the war it was impossible to 
obtain timber, and concrete had to be used. This is naturally a 
much more permanent maicrial than wood-framed walls, and 
from its first use came the idea of making it a permanent sub- 
stitute for wood, more particularly as its cost is, if anything, 
rather less. Such a wall with a cavity, not plastered inside or 
outside, makes a very good enclosure ; it does not require any 
expensive finishes, and it affords complete weather protection, 
combined with insulating qualities of a high order. It is a 
permanent job, and quite suitable for use in the permanent 
church of inexpensive material. It has been used in this way in 
the temporary church at Rialto, Dublin. 


Roof. One modern approach to roof design is to use the 
whole of the roof space as part of the cubic space of the church, 
from the floor to the underside of the roof-covering, avoiding as 
far as possible the fussy appearance of roof framing, by simplifica- 
tion of the main supporting elements. This arrangement means 
that a ceiling in the church is unnecessary, because the actual 
roof-covering forms the ceiling. The idea is not new, architects 
of the Gothic period almost invariably adopted it, and the sheet- 
ing which formed the ceiling of a Gothic church directly supported 
the slates, which were often nailed to the sheeting. There is 
to-day a wide choice of roof-covering from corrugated iron to 
slates, with perhaps some patent coverings, terra cotta or con- 
crete tiles as intermediate choices. : 


Floors. Here finish is always a problem. Plain deal on 
joists is not a cheap floor to lay, because the cost of timber is 
very high. Wood blocks on concrete is not much dearer, and — 
some of the new plastic finishes, made up to resemble tiles, come 
out even cheaper than deal on joists. Such materials, moreover, 
are ‘‘ warm” to walk on and have non-slip qualities, besides 
being very durable. They are a comparatively new arrival, 
and consequently I am unable to cite any examples of churches 
in which they have been tsed, but builders of housing schemes 
have successfully employed them. Being comparatively in- 
expensive, they may be regarded as expendable, and if wear 
occurs at any particular point, they can be easily and cheaply 
renewed. The writer feels that much more development will 
take place with this type of material, and that more attractive 
colours and designs will be available as time goes on. Many of 
the new plastics have an asphaltic base, with all the water- 
proofing and hard wearing advantages of this material. 
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The Great Church is the old tradition. One’s heart warms 
to it, and tends to lead reason astray. This really means building 
to-day i in a manner dictated in a previous age, by craftsmen and 
materials then available. Demand created supply, and the’ 
master masons of former days had behind them a long unbroken 
tradition, which enabled them to create poetry in stone. Un- 
fortunately, no such tradition exists to-day—the master masons 
are gone, their places are empty. 

It is true that the spirit of the old work can be re-captured 
to some extent by an enthusiastic architect who is able to 
communicate to his craftsmen his high ideal, so that the building 
he visualises will take proper and authentic form. It is admitted 
that such a system of building is slightly artificial, but many 
great revivals of the past were carried out in this manner. The 

‘new learning ”’ of the Renaissance directed men’s minds to the 
study of ancient literature, and the writings of Vitruvius,a Roman 
architect of the second century, very largely influenced the 
Renaissance of classical building. The attention of the age was 
turned to the achievements of the past, the great buildings of 
Greece and Rome were studied with new enthusiasm, the lessons 
learned from them were applied to the problems of the day, thus 
producing a succession of great thinkers and great architects, of 
whom perhaps the greatest was Michelangelo. 

If the spirit of the old work is to be retained in the Great 
Church, it means that modern technique must be applied to the 
old methods of quarrying, handling, carving and shaping stone. 
Such work, if it is to be worthy of its object, must be personal 
work, done by skilled craftsmen who must have the necessary 
background of fine design and supplies of suitable tools and 
materials. Do not take me as saying that carrying on the 
traditions of the past in the old materials means a slavish re- 
production of old forms ; such forms would be out of keeping 
with modern thinking, and in any case, mere re-production is 
dead. Revival really means development, and presents a great 
opportunity to evolve to a further stage the great buildings of 
the past, by a blending together of old and new, thus preserving 
the spirit and feeling of the old materials, while the ace is 
modern and eaegne to the needs of to-day. 


In a subsequent article, which will be illustrated, the author 
will treat of the question of style. 


( 
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by 


PauL WALDRON. 


Dear Father, 


You once gave us a very interesting, if informal chat on the 
priesthood. It was constructive and helpful. So we thought at 
the time. One of the priests present, you will remember, raised 
the-question as to whether a man might not with profit select a 
particular truth of revelation, and concentrating on this truth, 
make it the foundation of his life of prayer as well as of his 
pastoral ministry. The.question was prompted by a remark 
made on spiritual reading. Different authors, someone had said, 
seemed to emphasise different truths, each as the fundamental 
one. This was at times distracting and puzzling. Was there not 
some key-truth or approach to such truth which would offer a 
plan and give unity to one’s efforts ? Such a truth would become 
so truly a part of him, that it would provide an inspiration and 
an incentive to greater fervour and fidelity in his prayers and 
labour. It was a good point, and it gave you an opening to put 
in a plug for one of your favourite topics, a priest’s reading. 


Several answers were given. Being the oldest and the most 
patient, you let us all have our fling, encouraging each one to 
give his own views. And so we had fifteen lively minutes. 
It is a pity there was not a wire recorder. At last you got your 
chance. Agreeing with the suggestion, you said you thought a 
man would be well advised to provide himself with a structural 
truth of that kind. The hunt for such a treasure would, of itself, 
make him an ardent reader. But he should not grow narrow in 
in his vision. He should feel free to add to it or to change it for 
another, whenever it seemed advisable. And every man should 
try to discover this truth for himself, and not depend on anyone 
else. Then you went into the reasons. 


Any revealed truth is, of its nature, fundamental. It is God 
revealing Himself. But for our present purpose what we have in 
mind is, I think, that particular presentation or aspect of any one 
truth which best makes a man spiritually alert to his priesthood 
and to the obligations that go with his priesthood. If, therefore, 
in your reading an old truth strikes you with a new force, or a 


_new exposition of that truth seems to offer a clearer light, (for 


words, too, grow old and go out of fashion, and expressions 
become trite, and we all welcome even in the sacred sciences, a 
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diction that is a little less dim and dusty and more of our time) 
then, I say, lay hold of that truth as you see it now. It may serve 
you well in its modern and not less becoming form. It is as old 
as eternity, that truth, but it has about it the beauty and the 
freshness of the morning. Later it may be another truth or 
another approach to this same truth. To live is to change, 
when the change is for the better. But always live in the present. 
In his inner life, no less than in his apostolic life, the priest should 
be of his day. 


The reason why you should do your own spiritual research, is, 
I think, obvious enough. It is not so much the passing thrill of 
the personal ‘‘ Eureka,’’ though, mind you, that is no small 
factor. Nor is it even the immense gain acquired through one’s 
own efforts. It is because there are diversities of disposition as 
well as of gifts. And grace grows on nature. It is not always 
the same truth, or the same part of the same truth, that will 
strike fire. At all events, for the best results, each one must do 
his own searching, and each make his own choice, as God gives 
him the light. 


Everyone of those spiritual writers you speak of has, doubtless, 
discovered for himself that truth or these truths which have done 
best for him. And he has developed his life accordingly. He is 
happy in the discovery, and he wants to share that discovery 
with you. That is why he writes. He will give you the benefit 
of his experience, if it is of any assistance to you. And it usually 
is. But that help should not become a substitute for your own 
efforts. His measure may, indeed, be your measure also. If so, 
good and well. But the one way to be sure, is to rediscover it 
for yourself. If his measure is not yours, he has at least shown 
you a method. And after all, reading is not so much to make us 
imitate others. Its chief end is to stimulate ourselves. Your 
research may not be as fine as his. But for you it will be better, 
just because it is yours. . 


Keeping this in mind, your reading will always be a fascina- 
tion and a help. The author may not say it in so many words, 
but he is frequently aarrating for you something of the history 
of his inner life. That self-revelation can be just as interesting 
as, and it is often of more value than, the history of an outward 
life. If as it is said, one good book might be written about the 
most ordinary life, it is also true that one great book might be 
written about the acta et dicta of the Holy Spirit in the humblest 
of His creatures. In any form of spiritual reading you are 
getting selections from that book. It is the biography of a soul, 
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in whole or in part. No man can get away from himself 
completely. 


Likely enough, in that story you will find that you have 
experienced something, perhaps a great deal, in common with the 
author. Indeed it could hardly be otherwise. And you know 
how that adds to the enjoyment. Meet a casual acquaintance 
on a train or a bus, back from Rome, or Lourdes, or Lough Derg, 
and if you yourself have been there at any time, you are immedi- 
ately swapping stories. A touch of grace too makes us all akin : 
no one likes to travel alone, we crave good company. And if we 
cannot have it on the way, we want to talk later, and we want to 
hear others talk of the things we saw and heard. Curiously 
enough, it is not only the pleasant things, but the unpleasant and 
even the tragic things shared in common that create this bond of 
fellowship. I once overheard two people in conversation. They 
happened to be fellow passengers on a ship that was torpedoed. 
They had never met before the disaster, yet they spoke as long 
lost brothers. 


It is the same in that silent, inner, but far more real world 
where each man lives his hidden life with God. There too he 
speaks and listens and observes. There too he has his joys and 
his sorrows. Not often does a man speak of this inner life, least 
of all a priest. And yet, in that life too, we are social beings, 
however much we may try to suppress or forget it. Given 
congenial company, we are ready to talk and to exchange views. 
One good time is the quiet evening hour of spiritual reading. 
God’s workings in someone’s soul are microfilmed in that small 
print. Read and those dead pages become living pictures, and 


a new voice makes itself heard in yoursoul. That someone whom- 


you have never before seen or known lives his life again, this time 
for you. A common chord is touched and you have found a new 
friend. Living or dead, that writer is very near to you at that 
solemn hour. His presence cheers and comforts and consoles. 
And when the hour is past, like good friends, you part with the 
understanding that you will meet again. Many such good 
friends are waiting at your doorstep, if you but give them the 
word to come in. Each is eager for a hearing. He wrote in 
patient labour and perhaps in pain, that he might tell you some- 
thing of his way, how and where he has travelled, and the parts of 
the road he found rough, and hilly and winding. He would like 
to have you listen to his story of “that which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the Word of life... We have 
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seen and do bear witness.” There is, of course, a hierarchy. 
Some bear very close witness indeed. Some much more remote. 
But all come to you from the Presence. All have a message. 
Ever since John the beloved wrote those lines, and his heart 
burned within him to tell others, every writer in every age has 
the same thought in mind. Your quiet room of an evening can 
be the common meeting ground for this goodly company. 


In many, if not most of the books you read you will find, if 
you read between the lines, that at one time or another the author 
got his second sight on some truth. It was this that made the 
difference. What before was complex and vague became simple 
and tangible. It can be the same for you. These good friends 
will help you with your life. He helps you best who shows you 
best how to find that fuller knowledge and new vision which will 
make the difference for you too. 


The search takes time, patience, and I need not add, prayer. 
Go anywhere but go to the Scriptures first. God wrote those 
books for your instruction. None of us do enough of this prayer- 
ful reading of the Word of God. There is, perhaps, an explana- 
tion, though it is not an excuse. The books of the New Testa- 
ment, though inspired, are frequently, we might say with 
reverence, shorthand notes of the apostles. We do not always 
find that sequence of thought and development of idea that we 
look for, and that we are accustomed to in other writings. The 
inspired author sets forth some truths, but the brevity of his 
treatment takes us unawares. In one text alone he leaves us a 
whole treasure and passes quickly on, as one who has much to tell 
and time is running out. The remedy we learned long ago. 
Read and read again. Read slowly. “Collect the fragments.” 
That is why, I suppose, Cardinal McRory used to tell us to read 
the Scriptures “‘in season and out of season.’”’ One reason he 
gave was that a student who would be faithful to this practice 
would never be short of material for his sermon. Doubtless he 
had other reasons. One of them might well be that this student 
would never be in want of material for his prayer as well as for 
his preaching. Mark the texts that draw you. It is time well 
spent. The moments you give to-day poring over a chapter with 
apparently little to show, will to-morrow or the third day yield 
fruit a hundredfold. And some day one of those texts will take 
fire. Now you have a lamp unto your feet. Walk and pray and 
read and work in the light of it. Plan, order, incentive and 
inspiration will come. But what is most important, you will 
have a more intimiate knowledge of Him Who is all truth. Any 
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text in Sacred Scripture or elsewhere that gives you a deeper 
understanding of your relation to God and the reverence you owe 
Him as your Creator and to God’s Son Incarnate as your Model 
is fundamental for you. That foundation will carry any super- 
structure. In the clear recognition of that two fold relation and 
the reverent, unselfish service that should spring from it, lies 
the beaten path of solid progress for a priest. 


It is, I think, of that knowledge that St. Peter speaks, when 
he says, ‘‘ All things . . . which appertain to godliness, are given 
us, through the knowledge of Him Who hath called us.” 

(2 Peter 1. 3.). This “ knowledge of Him ”’ will, therefore, keep 
a man in holy fear, and reverence, and recognition of his relation 
to God. It will be a reminder that he is never far away from the 
divine Presence. It will impress on him what he already knows, 
but now sees with the sense of a new shock, that he is here to 
please that God and not to please Himself. Many truths are 
contained in that “‘ knowledge.” St. Peter, indeed, says “ all 
things” are contained in it. But whether he takes one or many 
of these “‘ things,” the result is the same. That is to say there is 
brought about in the soul a permanent attitude of mind towards 
Ged which has a decided influence on his life. He knows now 
that God is nearer than his right hand. He could just as soon 
forget One as the other. There is a new readiness to recognise 
God’s rights, and to admit Him to the place to which He is 
entitled in his life. He understands that he is constantly dealing 
with His Creator and Saviour. It is not merely in mental prayer 
and Mass, or in the Divine Office, or the administration of the 
sacraments but aJl day long he is under His eyes. There is 
an all-out submission.to God and a readiness to do His Will. 
That means that he is prepared to take up any virtue that goes 
with this submission, and to go through with it. In the verses 
immediately following the above passage, St. Peter enumerates 
some of these virtues: ‘‘ Flying the corruption that is in the 
world . . . employing all care . . . minister in faith . . . in patience 

. in charity . . . for if these things be with you and abound... 
they will make you to be neither empty nor unfruitful in the know- 
ledge of Our Lord.” (2. Peter 1. 4-8). 


Several readers might read that passage or similar passages, 
and each one construct his own formula, depending on what 
aspect of the passage most drew his attention. Others might find 
St. Paul’s presentation of the same thought more concrete and 
direct. Even under inspiration men do not shed their natural 
way of speech. ‘‘ Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
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pleasing unto God, your reasonable service . . . that you may 
prove what is the perfect will of God.”” (Rom. xii. 1-2). These are 
two illustrations of a truth which the apostles took as basic, and 
which they practised and taught. The number is legion. But 
do your own searching of the Scriptures. 


Our great Model for this recognition of God and the rever- 
ence that is due to Him, is Our Lord Jesus Christ. Our Lord has 
taken this relation of creature.to Creator and enriched it by His 
own divine-human life, sealing it by His death on the Cross. 
The priest must follow this pattern. He must in some way bear 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. ‘‘ God has spoken to us by His 
Son.” If, therefore, we are to ‘‘ adore Him in spirit and truth,” 
we must have membership with this Son Who was heard “ for 
His reverence.”” When each of us became a priest, God was the 
big reality in our life. Reverent service was the over-all resolve 
of our life. Added to this was the divine urge to spend oneself 
generously to bring about this recognition and reverence in the 
souls of others. In the doing of this each of us finds his true 
happiness as well as holiness. This is the life that is ‘‘ profitable 
to all things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” (1. Tim. 4. 8.). Such a man sees that 
all things are for the glory of God. But amongst “ all things,” 
he will be careful to place himself first : ‘‘ Meditating on these 
things, be wholly in these things; that thy profiting may be 
manifest to all. Take heed to thyself and to doctrine; be 
earnest in them. For in doing this thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” (1. Tim. 4. 15-16). 
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A RURAL CONFRATERNITY 


by 
CHRISTOPHER LEE 


Many of the priests ordained in Maynooth in the thirties will 
remember the lectures delivered by extern lecturers, clerical and 
lay, in the Catholic Action classes in the days before a permanent, 
full-time professor was appointed to that chair. At one of these 
lectures the present writer received his first formal lesson from an 
expert in the management of confraternities. The lecturer was 
a former Director of the world famous Men’s Holy Family 
Confraternity in Limerick, Rev. Fr. Cleary, C.SS.R., author of a 
book on confraternity work and its problems. His lecture was a 
resumé of the sound advice, based on years of personal experience, 
contained in that book. The writer bought himself a copy ; 
now, when he needs it for the preparation of this article, he finds 
that some good fellow priest has borrowed it on quasi-permanent 
loan.t_ A few years later I found myself appointed as curate in 
an entirely rural parish in the west of the diocese, a parish made 
up of two units, a principal parish and an auxiliary parish, with 
a church in each. The larger parish had about two hundred 
families, the smaller about eighty. Soon after my arrival in the 
parish the kind and gentle parish priest, since gathered to his 
rest, expressed his desire that I should revive the Sacred Heart 
confraternities in the two parishes. He suggested that I might 
adopt the methods recommended to us in Maynooth. Could one 
do better than make Fr. Cleary’s book one’s text-book, while 
adapting his recommendations—gathered from experience in 
Limerick City—to a small rural parish in Limerick county ? 


Our first task was to find out whether the Sacred Confrater- 
nity had ever been canonically erected in the parish. We had 
no record of it in the parochial books. Neither was there any 
mention of it in the diocesan archives, or in the records of the 
Vincentian Fathers at Phibsborough, or of the Jesuit Fathers at - 
Gardiner Street. The reader may wonder why we should have 
thought that its canonical erection would have been recorded by 
the Vincentians or the Jesuits. We learned that both these 
congregations could secure the affiliation of parochial confrater- 
nities to the archconfraternity of the Sacred Heart, at the 
church of S. Maria della Pace in Rome. Our application for 
affiliation was made through the Jesuit Fathers. The Vincen- 


t** Confraternity Work and its Problems’: Browne and Nolan. The work 
is now out of print. 
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tians had power to erect only those confraternities whose erection 
they promoted in the exercise of their ministry. The parish 
priest had already arranged a parochial mission a few months 
ahead to be preached by Franciscan fathers; he judged it 
inopportune to have any retreat or triduum in advance. As 
well as that, he was strongly of opinion that a confraternity, 
begun at the end of a mission, is handicapped by the number of 
members who join at the mission, as they do religiously after 
every mission, but are never seen at the meetings in the intervals. 
He felt that, if we began our confraternity on our own resources, 
getting the parishioners to join out of such conviction as we, their 
parochial priests, could instil into them, we would get recruits 
more likely to persevere as faithful members. From the Jesuit 
Fathers of Gardiner Street we received a form to be filled in by 
the P.P. and countersigned by the Archbishop. A few weeks 
after we had returned it, a diploma, granting affiliation to the 
archconfraternity in the church of S. Maria della Pace, Rome, 
arrived. Enclosed with it was a schedule of the indulgences 
attached to the confraternity. Stage one was over. 


As the parish was so small, it was thought best to have a 
mixed confraternity. A beginning was made in the principal 
parish. It seemed that the older system of holding the con- 
fraternity meeting after the last Mass on Sunday was out of date. 
How ill the people take it if they are kept long at Mass (though 
they will chat for hours at the gate when they come out !) not 
to speak of adding devotions and another instruction to the 
Sunday Mass and sermon. We decided to hold the meeting on 
a Sunday evening. This would be a new experience for the 
people. Up to then, apart from Mission devotions, no services 
had been held on Sunday evenings. In his book on confraternity 
work, Fr. Cleary had advocated holding the meetings in advance 
of the day appointed for the monthly general Holy Communion, 
so as to influence and increase the numbers at-the rails. As we 
had decided to hold the general Holy Communion on the first 
Sunday of the month, we arranged the meeting for the last 
Sunday of each month. I may remark here that a colleague in a 
nearby rural parish arranged both the general Communion and 
the evening meeting of his confraternity for the first Sunday of 
each month. He believed it was better to fix the undivided 
attention of his members on one Sunday each month. His 
numbers were proportionately as large as ours. Some older 
clerics doubted the wisdom of bringing young people from their 
homes in the evening time. To us it seemed a good thing to 
have them come to the church, for a portion of their Sunday 
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evening, seeing that they left their homes in any case. There 
were very few homes, regret the break with old times though we 
might, in which our young people were content to spend their 
free evening hours. 

It is accepted that the regular attendance at the monthly 
Holy Communion is of paramount importance in a confraternity. 
I have heard men to say that one might regard a confraternity as 
existing principally in order to encourage the regular reception 
of the sacraments, and that its success is to be measured by the 
numbers it brings month after month to the rails. We realised 
that, if the numbers at monthly Holy Communion were to be 
large, opportunity for evening confessions would have to be 
provided for the people, and expecially for the men. It seemed 
unreasonable to except men to leave their work in the fields on a 
Saturday morning, in order to ‘ prepare themselves to go to the 
chapel’ at midday. Evening time, when their work was over, 
and when with the gathering dusk of autumn and winter months, 
they need not be over particular about dressing up, appeared 
most likely to suit the men, while the midday hours remained at 
the disposal of the women folk and the men who had rather 
more leisure. I shall never forget the throngs of that first 
Saturday night, through which the parish priest and I waded our 
way to our * boxes,’ and the rail after rail at Holy Communion 
next morning, whea, to my horror, notwithstanding having had 
hundreds of particles prepared, and break some of them as small 
as was allowed, some people had to go without receiving. We 
had calculated very generously we thought. The people had 
gone beyond our expectations. How glad some of our. over- 
worked colleagues in the neighbouring town were was made 
known to us later, when our evening confessions shortened their 
long hours. 

The Sunday evening meetings of the confraternity were a 
grand affair and took on something of the character of a parish 
social gathering. In the long evenings of the Spring and Summer 
the men folk ambled along towards the church after their tea, 
in time for a second chat before the devotions. The younger 
men came on their bicycles, as did many of the girls. For the 
older folk the pony and trap was brought out for a second time 
that day. Sometimes for the boys it meant a dash home from 
the local hurling field, in time to milk the cows and ‘ be back to 
the chapel.’ The field, it is true, was not always quite so local, and 
with the ring of ash from a Munster hurling match still in their 
ears, young men listened to their curate, himself but just returned, 
direct their thoughts once more to heavenly things. What a 
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discussion would take place later at the gate! One can hardly 
be disappointed if the subject on that evening was not the curate’s 
sermon. When the Autumn and Winter evenings came the 
numbers dwindled somewhat. It was natural that the older 
members as well as those less robust in health should stay at 
home. As our church had no lights, we bought some oil lamps. ~ 
Their light, with that of the altar candles, then happily plentiful, 
dispelled the greater part of the darknéss, leaving a darkened 
background to be gradually filled by the latecomers. After a 
year, the good parish priest, ever a man of progress, installed a 
first class Windcharger lighting set—ours, he boasted proudly, 
was the first church in Ireland to have one—and wisely anti- 
cipating the coming of rural electrification by some ten years, 
had the church wired according to the standards of the E.S.B. 
Later, in the smaller outside church, he installed a Calor Gas 
lighting set, which gave excellent service, until the war shortages 
temporarily suspended its usefulness. 


Within the church men and boys were ranged on one side, 
women and girls on the other. They were grouped in guilds 
according to the townlands form which they came, smaller 
adjacent townlands being grouped to form guilds of from twenty 
five to thirty members. This grouping gave the members a 
special interest in the good name of their localities, they enjoyed 
a friendly rivalry in having the best attendance. This system 
enabled the Director to see at a glance what members were 
coming from the different districts and who were not. The 
prefects and vice-prefects, selected from the members of the 
guild, rich and poor, who commanded the respect of their neigh- 
bours, knew their members personally, and were always able to 
tell the Director whether it was illness or carelessness kept a 
member away. The parish priest disliked the idea of spending 
money unnecessarily on elaborate guild shields, and so very 
simple ones, just the names of the patron saints and the town- 
lands, were procured. Standard guild books in which the pre-. 
fects marked the attendances of the members were bought from . 
church stationers. Medals were also procured, with red ribbons 
' for the ladies, with red cards for the men. As the confraternity 
was a small one, the Director acted as his own secretary and was 
in constant touch with the records of the attendances. 

In the instructions one could afford to be informal and 
homely. Our first talks were on the advantages of a confrater- 
nity and on the spiritual benefits it conferred on its faithful 
members. Devotion to the Sacred Heart, to which our con- 
fraternity was dedicated, with the promises made to those who 
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practised it. was stressed in many an instruction. The Mass 
and its parts in detail, the vestments and ceremonies used in it, 
seemed to hold the attention of the members very much. We 
had many an instruction on the sacraments and their ceremonies, 
and on the best preparation for them. Our Lady’s feasts and her 
privileges were not forgotten ; the lives of some of the more well 
known saints and of some of the Irish saints, both men and women 
were dealt with. We had some talks too on the lives of some 
great Irishmen, who though not saints, were worthy of being 
spoken about. The life of Our Lord in its historical setting was 
a subject very well appreciated by the members. Occasionally 
we had an instruction on some of the great truths, or on sin, or 
on one of the virtues. Sometimes we dealt with more homely 
subjects, such as thrift,‘ or care of the home, or some domestic 
virtue. Occasionally some topic of local history pleased the 
members. Once in a while we had a Holy Hour. This became 
very popular and always drew the largest congregation. 


A priest can always learn something useful from his fellow 
priests. It is good for them to consult together on the various 
problems that arise in their work. Meeting a fellow priest one 
day at a printer’s in Limerick, I found him arranging to have the 
prayers of his confraternity meeting printed on small-sized 
red-backed folders. These he intended to distribute among the 
members at each meeting, in order to encourage them to join 
more intelligently in the prayers. Another priest had the more 
common hymns printed on card sheets. These he distributed 
along the seats and thereby improved the congregational singing. 
This, I regret to say, never was a full success with us. The 
Director of the Limerick Confraternity uses warning cards to 
send to the members who are not attending. If the warning is 
not heeded, a more severe summons to appear before the Director 
is sent. We consider a gentle reminder more suitable in a rural 
parish, and so had small cards printed to be sent to absentees, 
informing them that the Director had noticed frum his examina- 
tion of the guild books, that they had missed so many meetings, 
and hoped they would attend better in the future. These were 
not sent unless the member had missed a few meetings. If the 
warnings were not heeded, it was an easy matter to meet the 
absent member and have a word with him inviting him back. 
Generally speaking the attendance was very good. Both classes 
in the parish—there were but two, farmers and those who worked 
with them—attended well. Perhaps the best attenders were 
those connected with the games, and their supporters. The 
curate was their president. 
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A word about the smaller parish. After a few months a 
beginning was made there too, on exactly similar lines. Monthly 
Holy Communion was fixed for the second Sunday of the month, 
with evening confessions on the Saturday before. The meeting 
was held on the first Sunday of the month, in the evening. After 
a time, it was found that in the winter months it was more 
convenient to hold the meeting here after the Sunday Mass, 
while retaining the evening meetings for the Spring and Summer. 
The congregation was, of course, smaller ; it took on in fact a 
sort of family aspect, and brought the priest into delightfully 
close contact with his people. The same subjects were used for 
the instructions as in the other church. Usually the same subject 
could be dealt with in both churches each month. An interesting 
development was the beginning of a dramatic class under the 
auspices of this confraternity. It was a great success and helped 
a lot to brighten the life of the parish. A second class was. 
started in the senior parish ; it too was very good. An annual 
excursion for the confraternities was decided on. Alas, the 
first outing coincided with England’s declaration of war on 
Germany. 


From my experiences with these small rural confraternities. 
I am convinced that they were well worth the trouble. They 
establish more close relations between the priest and his parish-. 
ioners, and enable him to give them more detailed instruction 
on many aspects of their faith. The extra sacrifices the members. 
of the confraternities made showed them to be more than sincere. 
in the practices of religion. The spirit of earnestness engendered. 
in them acted as a leaven of good in the whole parish. 
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FORMULAE HIBERNI ORANTIS 


DONNCHADH O FLOINN. 


Ir1sH folk-prayers have received some well-merited attention, 
but not much has been done to make known the many traditional 
prayers that have survived in manuscript and in print. These 
“literary ’ prayers were composed, we may be sure, by priests, 
‘and this fact alone should recommend them to Irish priests of 
to-day. The following Prayers before Communion are taken 
from the second volume of the Synodal Statutes of Cashel and 
Emly, published for Archbishop Bray in 1813. It will be seen 
that they are simple, heartfelt, and readable. They are being 
published here in order,to arouse the interest of priests in this 
vital part of the Irish Catholic tradition, and in the hope that 
they may pass again into currency. 


We shall be glad to hear of any collections of such: prayers : 
some manuscript prayer-books are known to have survived in 
use even into the present century. 


The spelling and verb-forms have been modified according 
to the standard to be adopted in the Maynooth translation of 
Scripture. 


Sniomapta Umtatocc, asup D6éaip. 


4 Trapna, cperom 50 1 Sacpammine nd HALTOPA 
nglacam ca 00 014 Fipinnesc in Oume tomtén, c’feort assur 
Féin pO-mdpluais, Com mop fin Nac Féroipi Le 
flaitesr 4on ni if 00 Bronnad. Momaim mo Coipiteaca, 
mé mm son cabapitap Com mop fin. AC Soitteann ré 
FO cpfoi 50 mé cioncac 1 Breasts DO ap O14 Com 
TUL. Déan THdcaipe opm, 4 Trazina, mo Cor1piteaca Fo Léip 
ndipesé in 00 Coimne, “1p ionactpa, O 4 Trapna, 4 bear mo ”’ 
(Salm xxx, 2) a5ur mo thumin so hiomtdn. O, nd Lig mé 
So 


Upnai Cun Comaoine do toipbipc. 


Ofpdtamm an Comaoine reo, O 4 Tiapina, Cun c’ondps 00 ; 

1 5cuimniG sp 00 feapb 00 5 45 buiocaif OUIT 

1 4 TH Ap Fulains Ap Ap fon, 1 

Alfie 00 peacals Cine SO fuaimnesp 

nd 4 fusip BAP. Opfpdlaim € ay fon forplestna 
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an éperoih Cacorlici 4n Dorhain fon Ap n-atapi an 
Ap fon dp 4p fon na cléipie So an 
pobail, Cun 4 1 fli 4 ofpdlam ppeipisatca 
é Gun cpice ATA Leo Nsorhtoil ; af fon m’atan mo 
MO HAOLTS Mo Deo agur ap fon Hac 
éimne Ltdéitpesc : So Hac Spares 0616. 


00 map 4 Buin 4 Césp TH, 00 
*oume A piinne OM, Assur 45 4 mi-speann ATA Api 
Opoc-méim oom acamim maiteam 0616 Tdcaipesc 
optu. ip misan liom snoir ch Slacad Cun m’anama Féin, 
beit psaop 6 peaca 6 Cun mé nespica in VO in 
00 feipbir, may Pail So mbeinn OLUT 1 LeaTt FO 


éun na Marsoine Muipe, na Naom na nAimseat. 


acainim so humat opcpa, 4 Naorh-Muipe 1 5cénai m 
A map 6 Tora 50 OTabapfad 4 Curo Feola 
Fola Cun 4 Slacad snreo snoip bests nud n-anam- 
OCOHfai 140 An 14 OEannse 5 Msp AON Lestra 
le chipit na So hiomldén, 50 motfaimip, 5o 
45ur 50 realbomip € 1 pi0cT 4 Sloipie Le psot na paot. Amen. 


IRISH PIETY. 


Rev. Edward Long, D.C.L., will contribute an article under 
this title to our March issue. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 


Matt. XX. 1-16. 

No one who has ever read of a hiring fair is likely to be 
surprised at this Oriental way of recruiting labour. The work- 
men in this instance offer themselves not for a season or a harvest, 
but fora day. The farmer employer follows the general custom, 
and the parable, of course, does not intend to propose this 
method of engaging labour as the ideal. A trade union official 
would be right in thinking such methods dangerously casual 
to-day and likely to lead to many abuses. 

Harvest work starts early everywhere. Here it begins at 
dawn and the later batches are engaged at 9 a.m. (third hour), 
noon, 3 p.m. The last comers begin at 5 p.m. The day’s wage 
agreed upon was the Roman denarius worth tod. before the 1914 
war. It was regarded by all as a liberal wage. 

Moses had laid down that the needy and the poor were to be 
paid their wages at evening, an excellent piece of social leglis- 
lation. It is curious and managed no doubt for the sake of the 
story, that the last comers are first to be paid. We are inclined 
to sympathise somewhat with the earlier starters, thinking of 
** equal pay for equal work ”’ and inequitable interpretation of the 
terms of the contract.’”’ The answer of the employer makes no 
attempt to assuage, it is flat but not hostile (‘ Friend’). “‘ You 
have had justice—the others have had more than justice. Can I 
not show favour to whom I wish, provided I do no man 
injustice ?”’ 

It would be wrong to read this parable in the light of modern 
social conditions. Parables are stories from life out of exper- 
iences and walks of life familiar to the hearers. All Christ’s 
hearers would agree that it was envy mixed with ingratitude 
which prompted the labourers’ complaint against the beneficent 
husbandman. 

Christ points the moral plainly. God’ S grace is as free as 
His mercy. No amount of labour, of ‘time’ entitles us to 
precedence. Knox says well: ‘‘ Septuagesima has an epistle 
which warns us that it is never too late to be damned, a gospel 
which tells us that it is never too late to be saved. It is the 
gospel in fact of the penitent thief... It is exactly the moral 
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of the Prodigal Son where the elder brother is the opposite 
number of the dissatisfied union man in our parable.” 

“Many are called” etc. is generally regarded as an inter- 
polation. 

The parable applied immediately to the situation of Jews 
and Gentiles. Without having to seek a correspondence with 
facts of history of Israel for each detail, we can see that the 
general lesson is quite clear, The chosen people, for all that 
there were many rejections and defections, have borne the burden 
of the day and kept God’s law faithfully : now at the eleventh 
hour the Gentiles are called to no less a reward. No one has 
cause for grumbling, for the reward is greater than the heart of 
man could conceive. But the parable is capable of much wider 
application. Its lesson for individual souls will be clear. 


WoRK AND GRACE: . 

There is a fundamental difference between our service to 
God and the service an employee gives by reason of the wage 
contract. There can be no equality between a creature and God, 
to whom man owes everything, the power to will and work, the 
grace that helps him in his work, the tools and means of his 
service. Man is God’s chattel. (cf. Rom. IX. 14-16). 

God does not reward purely for time done or by piece- work 
or indeed for work at-all. We are all rich pensioners of His 
mercy (“‘ non aestimator meriti sed ventae largitor’’) and having 
done the best that is in us, we can only say we are useless servants. 


(Luke XVII. 10). 

This is fundamental teaching of the Church. But the 
Church also teaches that we can truly merit from God by our 
good works. Although our reward from Christ is liberal beyond 
telling, it is pay nevertheless and marked For Services Ren- 
dered (2 Tim. IV. 8; 1 Cor. 9. 24). It istrue of course that 
we earn this pay with services already owing to our Creator, . 
we earn a supernatural reward by means of the God-given capital: 
of grace. But for all that, when we are in the state of grace, we 
truly merit supernatural rewards by all our actions. This 
beautiful doctrine deserves to be preached widely, for it shows 
the great nobility and worth of a Christian’s life and every good 


activity and not merely of prayers and spiritual works. Wecan _ 


serve God, as St. Teresa of Avila said, among the Pots and pans, 
laying up treasures in heaven. This doctrine shows too the 


importance of the state of grace and of directing all activity to - 
the Glory of God. ~ 
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PERSEVERANCE : 


One of the lessons of the Gospel is that ‘‘ none should 
presume anything concerning himself, for though he be called 
to the Faith, he knows not whether he shall be chosen for the 
Kingdom ... Secondly that none should despair of his neigh- 
bour even though he see him lying in vices, because he knows 
not the riches of the Divine Mercy ’”’ (St. Gregory). To per- 
severe in grace until the end of life a special grace is needed. 
All must work out their salvation in fear and trembling (Phil. 
II. 12). St. Paul realised this truth clearly (1 Cor. IV. 27) as did 
St. Philip Neri (“‘ Keep Thy hand on Philip this day, O Lord, or 
Philip will betray Thee”) and indeed all properly instructed 
Christians. Sad experience bears it out. ‘‘ He who perseveres 
unto the end shall be saved ” (Mt. X. 22). ‘ 


How strangely, too, does God’s mercy work to snatch sinners, 
sometimes even the greatest, from damnation. His mercy is 
indeed above all His works—in St. Dismas (the good thief), St. 
Paul, St. Mary Magdalene and countless thousands that follow 
them in the way of repentance. No Catholic must think little 
of death bed repentance or speak slightingly of such souls giving 
God “ the butt-end of a misspent life.” Even a little hour by 
intense living and loving can make a blackened soul and a 
wasted life as fit for heaven as was the good thief’s. Such 
intensity is rare and difficult, it is true, but with God all is 


possible. 

It is said “ The Catholic Church is a great Church to die in.” 
Yes, Christ extends His mercy and His Sacraments to all. But 
conversion must be sincere and we may not put it off to suit our 
convenience and our passions, for we know not the minute or 
hour. To abuse this great truth, to make it a prop for sins, 
to delude oneself that there is yet time enough and all will be 
well, would be indeed a tragedy. 


Work : 
- (1) Work is a penalty imposed on man for sin. (“In the 
sweat of thy brow.” Gen. III. 19). With Adam work 
was an occupation and an exercise ; with fallen man a 
penaliy, a doing time.” 


_ Work is for all. God does not divide the world into 
workers and idle. The world regards work as evil. The 
Christian undertakes it in a spirit of penarice. 
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(2) Work is a preservative against sin. (‘‘ Idleness hath 
taught much evil.” Eccles. XXXIII. 29). Work is 
like a wall, it keeps the devil out, simply because there 

“ is no place for him inside while the mind is full of what. 

it is doing. 

This is especiilly so for young people. Society 
cannot flourish which does not keep a right proportion 
between sport and work, that “sits down to eat and 
drink and only rise up to play,” Ezech XVI. 49— 
Prov. XXV. 30. There is an excellent pamphlet by 
Dorothy Sayers: Why Work ? 


(3) False division between work and prayer: Work is not 
the profane thing as prayer is the sacred thing. For the 
best part of thirty years Christ’s prayer was work. There 
must be time for formal prayer, but the ideal is to have 
the spirit and soul of prayer expand to cover all our work, 
make it prayer, that in this way we may pray always. 
“My work must be no more human than my prayer, nor 
my prayer more divine than my work. I must work 
with God as well as converse with Him ... . look at Him 
while I am working and pray to Him about my work ’’— 

“ The Interior Life,’’ Tissot. 


SEXAGESIMA. 


Luke VIII. 4-15. (Matt. XIII. 1-23 ; Mark IV. 1-20).. 


Christ’s first recorded parable. This one has no story, it is a 
picture from nature made to convey a lesson. The scene is by 
the Sea of Galilee and the parallel passages enable us to picture 
the setting vividly. Few sights are’ more fitting material for 
parables than this, the sower scattering his seed bountifully, the 
very figure of belief in Providence. Chief difference from the 
Irish scene is the absence of walls or hedges dividing the country- 
side into small fields. The road is no more than a little path or 
sheep track through the fields. We could not imagine a farmer 
scattering seed so prodigally by an Irish roadside. With fields 
carefully walled round and with rotation of crops, our farmers 
sow orily in good ground. Yet even here within the same field 
growth can be very unequal. In Palestine where such selection 
was difficult, fields were sown which had bad spots among the 
good. Perhaps farmers of the stony fields of Connemara would 
realise better the fate of the seed. — 

The rock or rocky ground (v.6) means ‘ dhsitow soil with 
outcroppings 3 rock. The thorns (v.7) would be as yet hardly 
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visible. No sower would scatter seed into a thriving wilderness — 
of weeds. The solemn warning of the words ‘“‘ He that has ears” — 
and the manner of its proclamation (“‘ He cried out ’’) emphasise 
the great attention this lesson demands. The parallel passages. — 
in SS. Matthew and Mark show St. Luke left out many details. 
Christ’s reply in v.10 does not of course mean that the souls were ~ 
made unable to see or hear the word. Their rejection of it was — 
foreseen, yet the opportunity was given them so that they were © 
the cause of their own undoing. Im this sense, too, must be © 
understood the saying that Christ was set “‘ as a sign for the ruin ~ 
of many in Israel.” (Luke II. 34). Christ did not harden the © 
soil, so that it would not bear fruit, but found it hard. The verse © 
raises the question of predestination. : 


Christ explains the parable. By the “ word of God” He — 
means the life of faith and grace and not merely the preached — 
word of God, the hearing of sermons, though all He says of the 
reception of the word by men applies equally to the hearing of 
sermons. 


NEGLECT OF THE WorD OF GOD: 


It is legitimate to consider the four classes as being all 
Catholics at least in name, for to all of them the Word of God is 
given. It is not to be wondered at that men who reject the Word 
of God so speedily and summarily could be described as Catholics. — 
See Matt. VII. 23: ‘I never knew you.”’ Consider the four — 
classes, each one asking the Holy Ghost that he may be enlight- — 
ened to see candidly to which of these groups he belongs. ‘ 


I. Pathway: As well hope to grow wheat on the footpath as s 
in this way, beaten hard by the traffic of feet. Who are these © 
souls ? People who because of the bustle of business are eaten up — 
with cares of the world. True, they may observe many of the © 
external forms of religion but they have no spiritual life. Talk — 
of spiritual things is in a language they do not know ; they can 
make nothing of it ; they are deaf to its appeal. There are two _ 
chief causes, sensuality and avarice. Sensuality, asis well known, | 
blinds a man to everything that is spiritual and if indulged to the © 
end can put out the very light of reason and faith, leaving only e 
its own unworthy passion. It grows with what it feeds on, © 
though its pleasures turn to dust even as soon as tasted. Avarice | 
is worse. How rarely we read of a conversion from this state! | 
Avarice, insatiable | Passion not merely for money but for | 
success, for power, “‘ the passion of desire.” With what telling | 
simplicity the tragic fate of such a man is pictured in the end of | 
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“ Demas hath left me, loving this 


Demas (2 Tim. IV. 10). 


-world,”’ 
Though the class who have nq faith is small, in Ireland at 


least, what a terrible tragedy is theirs. How we should thank 
God for His mercifully preserving us from such a fate. 


II. Shallow or Rocky Soil : These souls are enthusiastic at 
first but have no roots. Roots are: (1) deep and strong faith 
that can weather any aridity or adversity ; (2) prayer. The 
soul must draw sustenance from God, and the means is prayer. 
Everyone has temptations and trials, and for all there is one 
remedy absolutely necessary, prayer. It is easy to be chaste and 
just and charitable when temptation is a hundred miles away, or 
when we are carried on a wave of emotion as after a mission. 
“ Blessed is the man who could have transgressed and did not etc.” 
(Eccl. XX XI. 8-11). We must all try to deepen our roots that 
they may not wither. | 

The great problem of leakage from the Church to-day is 
concerned chiefly with this class. Only the drought and wither- 
ing wind test the roots: remedy—better grasp of religion. 
A powerful pagan atmosphere makes living a: full, healthy, 
Catholic life difficult for young Catholics whose faith has not 
strong roots. We ought to employ natural and supernatural 
means to keep our young people in England from so many 
dangers. Natural means: contacts, good companions, frequent 
letters, contacts with priests; Supernatural: counsel and « 
prayer, especially remembrances in family devotions. 


III. Briers : This class has the gift of faith but “‘ goes on its 
way,” not prizing it very highly nor giving much thought to it. 
If the seed has some roots, so also have the thorns that, as every 
farmer knows, always grow a little faster and a little hardier 
than the grain. The briers are cares, riches, pleasures of this 
life. Not enough to kill the faith as in the first class. People in 
this class do not miss Mass—at least habitually, they make their 
Easter duty and pay the priest his dues. Sometimes the people 
in this class are apt to mistake the life of steady, temperate 
worldliness that they live for real religion. Cares particularly 
have a way of possessing them and clinging more firmly around 
them and disguising themselves as sensible virtues. This 
worldliness is perhaps the besetting spiritual fault of middle-aged 
and successful people. Meditate Matt. VI. 25-34. 

Notice the seed is not choked out entirely, “ it never reaches 
maturity.” It is doubtful whether the field would be worth 
harvesting at all or whether the farmer would turn his cattle into 
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it. The inexperienced eye, the person who knows nothing about 
a harvest might think it a brave show, as a city dweller would 
rhapsodise over a cornfield ablaze with poppies or yellow weed, 
but what a miserable yield “ at the time of the harvest!” _ 


IV. Good Soil: This class holds the seed fast, prizing it 
above everything like the pearl of great price. For such people 
realise their purpose in life, appreciate the gift of faith and hold 
it firm. Matt. XVI. 26. There is a generosity and a bigness 
about their service to God, ‘‘ a noble and generous heart.” Yet 
for these life is not roses, roses all the way: their harvest is 
reaped at the expense of self-denial and repeated trial. Boredom, 
temptation, occasional moments of sensible happiness for long 
stretches of aridity, these are things that made up faithful 
service that is a thousand times worth while because of the 
reward, and because of the King they serve. Fruit is brought 
forth only by perseverance and endurance (“in patience’). 
The “ well done ” is for long and steady work, for the glory of a 
life spent with all its ups and downs in the service of the Lord. 
See Romans V. 2-5. “‘ Affliction gives rise to endurance, and 
endurance gives proof of our faith, and a proved faith gives 
ground for hope.’’ Faithfulness, long and loyal service to God 
day after common day is a wonderful grace on which Heaven 


smiles. Meditate Ps. LXX XIV. V.12. “ Faithfulness grows up © 


out of the earth, and from heaven redress looks down.”’ 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 


Luke XVIII. 31-43 (Matt. XX. 17-28 and 29-34 ; Mark X. 32-52). 


The time is a week before the Passion. Christ is going up to 
Jerusalem, when He takes aside the apostles to tell them for the 
last time (fourth recorded by St. Luke) of his impending Passion. 
The details St. Mark gives make the scene unusually vivid (v.32). 
His account should not be passed over. The prophecy is told in 


secret and with greater detail than ever before, in order to ~ 


convince the twelve Apostles that all the sufferings Christ was 
to endure were willed by God and that the humiliation would be 
followed by His triumph (see Luke XXIV. 44-45). St. Luke 
states with unusual emphasis that the Apostles did not under- 
stand what He said to them. His words, of course, were clear, 
but they could not reconcile them with the idea of a material 


Messianic triumph, which in spite of everything was still deep 4 


in their hearts. If such false notions made the Apostles more 
credible witnesses of His Passion and Resurrection, how they 


must have added to the cup of Christ’s bitterness. One would P 
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have expected that this would be an occasion for demonstration 
of loyalty, affection and sympathy. How very far the Apostles 
were from understanding is made clear by what followed immedi- 
ately, according to Saints Matthew and Mark, the canvassing by 
the sons of Zebedee for the chief places in his regime. 

_ Beggars were a common sight in Palestine, particularly 
where people gathered, such as here, at the approach to the town 
of Jericho. The little scene is vividly sketched, the beggar 
“having nothing free about him but his voice, because he could 
not follow Christ with his feet, pursued Him with his voice” 
(Pseudo-Chrysostom) ; the company tried to silence the beggars, 
“for they saw their mean clothes and considered not their pure 
consciences. See the foolish wisdom of men! They think great 
men hurt when they receive the homage of the poor. What poor 
man dare salute a rich man in public” (id). St. John Chrysos- 
tom comments: ‘‘ See how they had no friend among the 
Apostles to stand up for them, but rather many to silence them. 
Yet they were able to overcome all obstacles and to come to 
Jesus Himself. The evangelist does not say they had any 
eloquence or persuasiveness; their fervour supplied for everything. 
And we ought to emulate them. Though God should delay 
granting our petition, and though many people should draw us 
away, let us not give up asking, for in this way we draw Christ 
most powerfully to yield to us. Here then you see that neither 
poverty nor blindness, nor their not being listened to, nor. the 
scolding of the crowd could diminish their fervour. Such is the 
prayer of a fervent soul when troubles assail it.” 


SHADOW OF THE CROSS : 


On each occasion that Christ told the Apostles of His 
approaching Passion He spoke in circumstances which emphasised 
the credibility of His prophecy—after He had worked miracles. 
It was to comfort the Apostles, too, that He spoke of His death, 
to prepare them and forewarn them. When they beheld Christ 
suffering and in ignominy, they were to remember the prophecy 
and their faith in Him would be strengthened. Three times 
they were told. Yet the message was lost on them. Peter has 
been scandalised at an earlier prophecy (Mk. VIII 32-33.) and 
’ merited a strong rebuke for his scandal at the very-thought of 
suffering touching the Messiah. The obtuseness of the Apostles 
here, now hearing of His suffering for the third time and in still 
greater detail, is at first hard to understand. “‘ How could any-- 
one be so stupid,” we wonder, ‘‘ as not to see Christ’s meaning. 
Was His Passion not in keeping with His whole life (cf. Luke 
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XXIV. 25-26) and His mission of redemption ? How could the — 
Apostles above all fail to understand, with the prophets sounding — 
in their ears?” It is well to consider the reasons. . 

(1) The Apostles could not understand that Christ should | 
suffer, because to themselves as to the natural man, suffering — 
meant humiliation, a thing from which nature instinctively 
tevolted. Whatever Christ’s words meant, they could not have 
meant that. They were yet to learn that in suffering was hidden ~ 
gold to purchase a kingdom; that it was the prelude and the price _ 
of glory. Much mofe reprehensible is our refusal to see sufferin, 
in a really Christian light. And we look back on the Passion an 
on a galaxy of martyrs and saints who thought life without 
suffering for Christ not worth living. Aut pati aut mori. | 

‘* Love without suffering is a soothing comfort, an exquisite 


luxury if you will : but love with suffering is a sean That 
ev. 


sublimity Christ realised in His life and death.” John 


McClorey, S.J. 

(2) The Apostles. could not understand because they were. 
pre-occupied with other thoughts, with hopes of a Messianic 
agree er when the dream of every Jew would be fulfilled. 

eir inability to see Christ’s meaning was due not to the ob- 
scurity of His doctrine but to the clouding of their own minds 
by passion, self-interest, old habit, sinful ways. Like a smoke- 
blackened lamp-glass or dust-covered mirror, their minds obscured 
or distorted the truth. 

(3) They could not understand because they felt their self 
interest involved. If Christ was to suffer humiliation, He did so 
willingly of course and for a high purpose, but must it not mean 
that His Apostles and imitators were to suffer too ? Self-interest 
sees a long way ahead. “He is a true disciple of Jesus Christ and 
His gospel,’ says St. Augustine, ‘“‘ who comes to his Divine 
Master not to hear from Him what he would like to learn, but to ~ 
perform whatever he learns from Christ.” ; 

(4) They did not understand because they had not yet deep 
faith to accept like Job everything from His hand. They would 
measure the acts and designs of God by the yardstick of their 
own limited reason and sense. To understand the ways of God | 
“it is not enough to elevate our intelligence above the world of — 
sense and join with Moses on the mountain. We must silénce 
out thoughts, our reason, our questioning and enter with Moses 
into the cloud, into the holy obscurity of faith, if we are to under- 
stand God and his virtues. And if God is so far above us, does 
it not follow that He does not think as we do, that He does not 
take counsel like us, but rather as He Himself says through His 
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prophet Isaias, as the heavens are above the earth, so are My 
counsels above your counsels, and My ways above your ways.” 
(Is. LV. 8-9.) (Bossuet). 

(5) We should then enter Lent, the penumbra of the Passion, 
in a spirit of great reverence, recollection and mystery. Lent is 
not a “ horrid’ time which Catholics accept so as by a kind of 
balance to make post-Lent more pleasant. It is a time of great 

aces; it can be a time of great joy. Suffering brings us to 
hrist, reveals to us His love, can waken great love for God in us. 
The feared gloom of Lent can 
Shade of His hand out stretched caressingly.” 
The Hound of Heaven. 


. FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT. 


Matt IV. 1-11. (Mark I. 12-13 ; Luke IV. 1-13). 

The setting ‘for this mysterious and most intimate drama is 
the desert near Jericho. Jesus had been led there by the Holy 
Spirit as a contender to meet in conflict the prince of this world, 
and appropriately in a desert—St. Mark says He was “ with 
wild beasts ’’—both the haunt of demons and the scene of heroic 
conflicts of spirit (Moses, Elias, St. John Baptist). “‘ After- 
wards” : it seems that while the fast lasted, i.e. for forty days, 
Jesus’ hunger was in suspense until the moment when Satan 
- would try to turn to his purpose. The fast was, of course, not a 
Mahommedan one of day time only, but of days and nights. 
It should be remembered too that Christ was alone in this fast 
and temptation in a desert, a circumstance which greatly in- 
creased the trial (cf. Agony in Garden). The gospel accounts 
derive necessarily from Christ’s own telling. 

We cannot be sure whether the Devil’s approach to Christ 
was by the shock of his actual presence or in some other way. . 
This intimate invasion of His mind must have caused the greatest 
revulsion in the all pure soul of Christ, trembling in agony before 
the obscene presence and at the monstrous thoughts of offending 
God which were suggested to Him. The Devil had knowledge 
that this man was no ordinary person. While the marriage of 
St. Joseph had concealed.from Satan the virgin birth of Christ, 
he was aware of the happenings at Christ’s birth and Baptism. 
His purpose then is to find out, either directly or indirectly, if 
this should be the Messiah, by seducing Him to commit some sin 
or precipitate action which would show as plainly as words that 
He was not the real Messiah. The first temptation is not to 
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gluttony or to sensuality. The fast was over and Christ could 
legitimately satisfy His hunger ; He could, too, do for Himself 
what He did for 5,000 at the lakeside—create bread, but this 
He would not do out of vanity nor at Satan’s bidding. It is 
interesting to imagine what answers the Devil was anticipating, 
“Yes, I am the Son of God ; I do command these stones ‘ Be 
bread’ and futhermore I command you too as your Lord and 
Master ‘ Begone Satan’’’ ; or another answer might have been 
“‘T do not like these questions, but since it is a matter which the 
good of religion requires Me to confess, I will declare openly that I 
am the Son of God and you will yet know more of My power.” 
To another these might seem very proper and holy answers but 
not to Satan, who could see in them vanity masking itself behind 
pretexts of public interest and the glory of God. Christ’s reply 
quotes from Deut. VIII. 3 where the context refers to feeding by 
Manna. God’s providence will provide for us—by manna if — 
necessary. 

The second temptation is aimed at getting Christ to perform 
a dramatic miracle and in a most dramatic setting, one just 
calculated to be the debut for the sort of Messiah Satan and a 
great many of the Jews would like to see, a great sensational 
figure. Again the action of Satan may have been physical or 
the scene may have been presented to Christ only in imagination. 
His use of Scripture might have baited a person of less integrity 
who would have fallen before the temptation to vain glory under 
the pretext of honouring God by showing His fidelity to His 
promises. 

Notice that in the two previous temptations Satan prefaces 
his request by saying, “ If Thou be the Son of God.’”’ Now his 
patience is giving out, and in the manner of a gambler making 
his last throw he shows the great sequence of pomp and power. 

The mask is off. This overwhelming spectacle Christ too beheld, 
“not,” an old gloss says, ‘‘ as we see with the eye of lust, but as 
a physician looks on disease without receiving any hurt.’’ There 
is of course no “‘ high mountain,’’ where such a spectacle could 
be seen by natural powers. It must not be thought that at the 
end Christ reveals unconsciously His Divinity by expelling Satan. 
When the Devil departs, Christ is ministered to in food and drink, 
the needs of His Sacred Humanity. St. Hilary comments 
finely, ‘‘ When we have overcome the Devil and bruised his head, 
we see that angels’ ministry and the offices of heavenly powers 
will be at our service.”” St. Luke adds the devil left, “‘ until the 
time should come,” (v.11) referring perhaps to the time of darkness 
(XXII: 53). The juxtaposition of the suffering of the Garden of 
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-Gethsemani and this scene helps to reveal panes of resemblance 
profitable to meditate. 


The homilist might develop oe of the following points : 


I. Christ was a model to encourage us in temptation as in 
‘every other phase of human life. ‘‘ Se nascens’ dedit socium.” 
His temptations were real though they did net come from within. 
He had no unruly passion or concupiscence, no fifth column of sin. 
Yet He felt sensitively the ugly contact with sin. Contact with 
sin, then, cannot*be sin. Indeed frequent temptation is often 
the lot of chosen souls and teaches humility, prayer, confidence 
in God. Satan has not much need to worry about his own. A 
thought for encouragement and consolation of the tempted. 


II. Distinguish the psychological and moral process of 
temptation, suggestion and consent. Suggestion mecessarily 
brings delight, there would not be much temptation if souls were 
not strongly attracted by what is put before them. That 
pleasure, indeliberate when not sought voluntarily, is no sin 
until the moment when the mind realises the situation and the 
will decides to act on, or enjoy, the evil suggestion. Even after 
the will’s refusal to consent, the suggestion’ may not depart 
notwithstanding prayer and distraction. So we must: use every 
effort to banish the suggestion, make acts of petition and sub- 
mission to God and never allow our peacé to be destroyed by 
anxiety. Sin is not in the feelings, but is a clear mental realisation 
of doing something we can avoid that we know to be against the 
law of God. (cf. I. Cor. 13, ‘‘ He will not allow you to be tempted 


beyond your powers.”’) 


III. A. We must fly voluntary temptations : The grace we 
are promised is a grace of flight (the grace of a Dunkirk, we might 
have said a few years ago), not the grace to fight. To know our 
weakness and still expose ourselves, leaves us with no title to 
help from God, neither in justice nor in fidelity. St. Bernard 
says well ‘If grace could be relied on, what fools were those 
saints who put away all commerce with the world.’ Indeed there 
is good positive reason why God should refuse His grace— 
“for the honour of His grace, and that it might not be made by 
our temerity a pretext for tempting God.’’ (Tertullian). 

To engage a voluntary temptation is to commit three kinds 
of offence : 

. (1) Demanding a miracle without necessity (why was Lot 
‘made go out of Sodom—Gen. XIX. ?). 
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(2) Violating the limits of God’s mercy : we would have His 
mercy at the easy disposal of those who go lightly into temptation, 
live in daily familiarity with it, who are nourished in it and foster 
it, just as if we were the masters of God’s mercy and could dispose 
of it as we would. 

(3) Hypocrisy : our mouth asks one thing, our heart another 
—‘ lead us not into temptation.’ 


B. We must fight involuntary temptations : Grace is 
given on God’s condition, not ours. We must accept these : 


(1) Use the grace of our state. As we are Christians this 
means fighting. ‘ Ordine suo, non nostro arbitrio virtus Spiritus 
Sancti operatur’ (St. Cyprian). 

(2) Weaken the enemy. Necessity of mortification. ‘‘ The 
Christian who has no use for this mortification of the gospel, 
who nourishes his flesh with tenderness, entertains it in-pleasure, 
giving it all the comforts of life, who consults it in every choice... 
and still trusts in the grace of God and believes that it will be 
sufficient to save him, has not the first principles of the religion 
he professes.” Examples David (Ps XXXIV.): St. Paul 
(I. Cor. IX. 27): St. John the Baptist (“Si ta esset, an non 


videnda potius quam predicanda esset vita Joannis ’’—-St. Jerome). 
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“To an Austrian Satuiales to his native country after an 
absence of ten years, the external changes seem less far-reaching 
that he might have expected. The real devastation has taken 
place in the hearts of his countrymen. The surface shows few 
scars but, after even superficial conversations with friends, 
relatives and strangers, he finds himself confronted with endless 
stories of individual fates offering him a composite picture of 
sheer horror, despair and bottomless tragedy... 

The practical inability to aid where help is really needed 
gives the returning native a feeling of acute frustration. Some- 
times there is a glimmer of regret and accusation in the sorrowful 
éyes of those he meets again. He understands : he was for such 
a long time in the New World and now should be a millionaire. 
If only he could feed all the hungry, clothe the naked, provide 
fuel in winter and ransom the captives.” 


So wrote Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, whose novel The 
Gates of Hell I have seen in more than one Irish presbytery, 
when in 1947 he returned to Austria from the United States. 
(“ Austria To-day’: America, A Catholic Review of the Week, 
New York, December 13, 1947.) He had known the harassed 
and divided Austria of the years before the German annexation ; 
later he had found a home in California ; now he was back 
in “the heart of Europe ’—Austrians always think of their 
country in that way—picking his way through the crowds of 
foreign soldiery, | black marketeers and “ grey-faced, tottering 
men and women ”’ in the streets of Vienna. 

At Salzburg the music-festivals were again attracting 
visitors from abroad. At the American summer school students 
gathered from all over Europe to study American political 
institutions, literature, history and sociology. Von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn was too good a European to sneer at Salzburg, too good 
an American to sneer at the summer school, too good an Austrian 
to mistake either for a sign of the Austrian will to live. Was 
there an Austrian will to live ? He discovered that there was. 

One sign of it was a rebuilt railway station at Villach in 
Carinthia, a thing of beauty in its own way. “Its charred 
beams illustrate well Austria’s determination to live, and to live 
in beauty. The dreary, utilitarian depots of other countries | 
simply would not do.’’ Another and more obvious sign of the . © 
country’s vitality was a session of the Austrian Peasant League — 
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(something like our Muintir na Tire but organised on a union 
basis) which he attended. The day was given to business ; in 
the evening there was an open-air dance in traditional costume. 

“ The Vice-Governor (not a youngster by any means) opened 
the dance with a buxom lady of his own age, and soon the floor 
was filled with well over a hundred whirling and twirling pairs 
of all agrarian classes, from the castle-owning courrt to the 
poorest shepherd. The leather shorts and white shirts, the 
green coats, black skirts, velvet corsets and colourful scarves 
made an unforgettable picture.” 

Later a special group, including the Chancellor of Austria, 
Dr. Figl, some British officials and von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 
himself, met in private. . 

“T acted a bit as interpreter, but it did not take me a long 
time to realise that all those sitting at the table (save my humble _ 
self, a young man and the Britishers) belonged to the new nobility 
of Austria — the ‘ high aristocracy ’’ who had been to concen- 
tration camps (the so-called Kazetiler) and the ‘ gentry’ who 
had been in less brutal jails. It was significant that the old 
nobility was heavily represented among them. All those who 
had been confined in the same place addressed each other by 
the familiar ‘thou,’ and this new brotherhood, transcending 
social layers and political views, seemed to be the best guarantee 
of a new and better Austria.” 


The Catholic and creative spirit which underlies the 
Austrian “new brotherhood ”’ finds expression in a Viennese 
weekly, Die Furche, ‘‘ The Furrow.’”’ Let us take a look at our 
namesake. It was started in 1945 and soon became, under the 
editorship of Dr. Friedrich Funder, an outstanding organ of 
constructive Catholic thought in Central Europe. Die Furche 
represents the high tradition of Austrian Catholicism and that is 
saying a great deal. What arich tradition itis! The influences 
a the German North and the Italian South have met and mingled 

“the heart of Europe” for centuries; French influences, 
coming in from the West, have quickened the innate grace and 
gaiety of the Austrian spirit ; Hungarian and Slavonic ones, 
coming up the Danube from the East, have tinged it with pathos 
and passion ; sombre Spanish undertones linger in it from the 
great age of the Hapsburgs; while the age of Four-Power 
occupation has brought a’ materially bankrupt but spiritually 
resurgent generation of Austrian Catholics into direct contact 
with the hitherto remote North Atlantic world. The Third Man ?- 
He is no news to the Austrians ; Vienna has never been short of 
foreign racketeers. But Newman is news to them. Studying: 
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him for the most part through the translations and commentaries 
of Fr. Erich Przywara, S.J., they are getting to know “ the unique 
Augustinus redivivus of modern times,” as Przywara calls him. 
For his Austrian as for his German disciples to-day, Newman is 
not primarily a philosopher or an educationalist, still less a man 
of letters; he is a prophet, as St. Augustine was a prophet, 
because, says Przywara, he ‘‘ saw man, the world and history” — 
in the light of ‘‘ that final struggle between Christ and Antichrist — 
which is legible on the countenance of the modern world,” and 
still more because “‘ amidst the torrent which bears all things to — 
their doom, his gaze is calmly fixed upon the God of the end. | 
Deus omnia in omnibus.” 
Sympathetic, perceptive, always on the look-out for 
points of fruitful contact with the outside world: such is the — 
spirit of Austria, such too the spirit of Die Furche. It is a 
spirit which might well be taken as a touchstone of all other 
spirits, our own included. Actually, Die Furche published two 
articles about Ireland in the early months of 1948 by two Aus- — 
trians who had been here on a visit independently of each other. © 
What then did they say about us? Nice things? Alas, much — 
too nice ! ; 


Frida Hajek began her article (‘‘ Erin,” April 10, 1948) — 
almost as if she were going to write a fairy-tale. ‘‘ On the edge ~ 
of Europe, on the edge of our world, beyond England, lies an — 
island: Ireland. There are many people who know a good deal — 
about England ; there are a good many people who know next — 
to nothing about Ireland. Except perhaps that she has again © 
sent tons of foodstuffs to Austria or some other famine-stricken — 
region in Central Europe.” 

Those tons of foodstuffs were obviously good propaganda. 
Miss Hajek needed no propaganda to make her conscious of © 
Ireland ; she had been there. 4 

“‘ I do not believe that any European has ever visited Ireland — 
and been able to forget her. I do not believe that any European - 
has ever lived in-Ireland and not learned to love her with his — 
whole heart. And yet Ireland is a poor, a very poor country, if | 
we measure wealth by raw materials: oil, coal, iron, cotton, 
grain. The wonderful thing about Ireland, her riches, the 
_ source of all her giving, is the spirit of her people, their nature, — 
their outlook. It is something that has grown out of this gentle | 
land beside the Gulf Stream, blossomed out of St. Patrick’s 
teaching, been nurtured by the mystical power of°an age-old | 
indigenous Catholic way of life.”” : 
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Miss Hajek, who describes herself as “a busy, bothered 
Central European,’’ was at first puzzled and then fascinated by 
certain qualities of Irish life: our refusal to be hurried, our 
refusal to take things too seriously, and of course our hospitality. 
She thinks she can put her finger on the mainspring of the Irish 
way of life : its ‘‘ sense of eternity.” Der Begriff der Ewigheit : 
the quality which, in its theological and prophetical expression, 
fascinates the Germans in Newman. 

She concludes: ‘‘ Since the days when St. Patrick lodged 
the Christian sense of eternity in the hearts of the Irish people 
as in a living shrine, Ireland and the Irish constitute an unchang- 
ing unity. The Patrician age is still near, still living for the 
people of to-day. Nearer and more living than our present age 
of wars and conferences.” 


Fr. Franz K6énig saw Ireland from the point of view of an 
Austrian priest during the autumn of 1947. The unforgettable 
experience for him was a big game at Croke Park during which 
he was less interested in the match than in the close fellowship 
between priests and people all round him. “I saw priests 
everywhere,” he wrote (Die Furche, February 28, 1948): 
“ there were priests young and old in front of me and behind me, 
mixing and talking with the crowd. The young chaplain in 
front of me and the two older men behind me knew all the names 
of the players ; they were just as well up as the two Dublin 
clerks on my right and the road worker on my left.” The ball 
was thrown in by a bishop; two other bishops and an arch- 
bishop were among the spectators. Fr. K6énig points out for 
his Austrian readers : 

“The Irish clergy live in the closest contact with their 
people. During the centuries of subjection to England they 
were the leaders of the people in the struggle for economic, 
national and religious freedom. To-day it is still the glory of 
every Irish family to have a son ordained to the priesthood... 


I could not help feeling rather sorry for ‘ Catholic Austria.’ ’’ 


The lack of common ground, common sympathies, a common 
understanding between priests and people is, of course, the 
gravest problem confronting the Church to-day not only in 
Austria but in every European country. Fr. de Coninck, S.J., 
discusses the question in a recent article on the ‘‘Dechristianisa- 
tion of the West” (Nouvelle Revue Theologique, Louvain, 
September-October, 1949). .“‘ A divorce between husband and 
wife,” he remarks, ‘“‘ begins to take place—indeed it has already - 
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taken place, even if it has not yet been promulgated—when one | 
of them believes that he or she can say with all sincerity : ‘My _ 
partner does not understand me.’” That is the trouble with — 
modern man and the Church ; a gulf of incomprehension yards — 
wide has opened between them. The priest must take the — 
initiative in bridging this gulf. Let him therefore. “ visit hi 
people, talk as man to man with them, read what they read, ggt 
to know what shows they go to, understand their problems.” -— 
Fr. A. Plé; O.P., comments on Fr. de Coninck’s article in the © 
December number. of La Vie Spirituelle (Paris). The article 
“‘ left me hungry,” he says ; it does not go to the “ heart of the © 
matter.” ‘‘ What is the fundamental. cause of all our troubles 
and especially of. our separation from the laity ? It it not the — 
mediocrity of our priestly spirit?’ The priest must become. — 
‘more and more the man of God, the man who gives God.” 


The November number of La Vie Spirituelle has a long onda ‘ 
appreciative article by the Archbishop of Chambéry, Mgr. de ; 
Bazelaire, on a French translation of Difficulties in Mental — 
Prayer by Fr. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. “ This is a timely book,” — 
says the Archbishop, “a little work written by an Irishman... — 
full of practical realism.” 


SEAN O’RIORDAN. 


BISHOP SHANAHAN OF NIGERIA 


THE time was October, 1930, on board the S.S. Appam, a boat — 
that had been captured by the Germans during the first World © 
War. That it was a steadier boat than some others I was to — 
learn from personal experience later ; at the time I was told so © 
by those who knew. That we were passing through unusually © 
turbulent waters and that the most intrepid felt nervous, I, — 
jin my total inexperience, had not the faintest idea. Yes, the © 
Bay of Biscay was‘ bad,’ exceptionally so. No one on board felt ; 
as nervous or had as good reason as that great missionary bishop ~ 
who for close on thirty years had been striving to get priests to 

man his territory, and who was then travelling with by far the : 
greatest number that he had ever got in one year. Suppose this : 
boat submerged and all these missionaries were drowned. It © 
could happen. It had happened many years previously with ~ 
priests on their way to the Missions. And the sailors on board © 
were not encouraging... What a blow that would be to mission-~ 


ary hopes ! 
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But the trial came to a happy end, when after a few days we 
emerged from stormy seas. The bishop chuckled with delight 
as he saw us all safely around him and recalled the dread possibi- 
lities that had been. After the strain of suspense and with the 
relief that followed, his charming manner and captivating 
personality were clearly revealed to us. Possessing the faculty of: 
being able to live again through an incident that had passed, the 
bishop took us in spirit with him through his ordeal, interspersing 
his account with expressions of heartfelt thanksgiving to God 
that the danger was over. 
Behind his story was a long, sad history. For over toenty 
years he had been entrusted with the responsibility of spreading’ 
the Faith in a large area, east of the Niger. From his personal 
knowledge endorsed by the experience of his priests he realised 
that the greatest obstacle to the conversion of his people was the 
shortage of missionaries. Other difficulties there were aplenty, 
some resulting from paganism and others from natural causes, 
but with God’s help these would be overcome if only he had 
sufficient workers. With an eagerness that can be interpreted 
only as an inspiration of grace, vast numbers expressed their 
desire to enter the Church and gave proof of their sincerity. 
But priests were needed to instruct, to baptize, to tend to the new 
Christian communities. And he had not the priests. That was 
the heartbreak of Bishop Shanahan’s life. He accepted Our 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ It is not the will of your Father, who is in Heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish” ; the thought of 
these words became almost an obsession with him. And yet he 
knew that every day hundreds of souls entrusted to his special 
care passed out of this world without the regenerating waters of. 
Baptism, without any assistance from him. His eyes took on a_ 
sad expression when he thought of those forsaken ones, and they 
flushed with determination as he thought of ways and means of 
helping his ‘care’ in the future. He had to accept as a fact: 
that there was a shortage of Se en he refused to surrender 
to that fact. : 
-With Bishop Shanahan it was not just a conviction based 
on reason, but the outcome of his living Faith, for in this as in 
other matters his Faith was intense. He did not conclude in an 
academic way that there must be preachers to preach the Gospel, 
and since there were not sufficient, that the number should be; 
increased. He just knew that they were needed and he set out: 
to get them. He used every means at his disposal, first sending 
letters and then going. in person to the source of supply, even . 
going down on his knees and begging for them—no easy matter. 
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for a man of his spirit, but souls were at stake and priests must — 
be got! After years of heartbreaking failure to get more than — 
a fraction of his needs, he turned to Maynooth College, which had — 
jusi given of its best to China. His appeal met with an immed- 
late response, and from that year (1920) Maynooth priests played — 
a big part in helping him to win for Christ many of his people © 
whom he would otherwise have been compelled to leave in — 
paganism. Time and again he spoke with gratitude of their great — 
work. ‘“ Never can I forget it,’’ he would say. He appreciated — 
particularly the late Mgr. P. J. Whitney, a missionary after his — 
own heart, ready for anything and a friend to whom he could — 
call for help in any type of difficulty with assurance that assistance ~ 
was forthcoming. One of these difficulties arose when the © 
Bishop found that his newly founded Holy Rosary Sisters were © 
deep in debt. He asked Father Whitney to beg Ireland to raise — 
the necessary funds, and that faithful friend travelled around on — 
his motor cycle in all kinds of weather until he had got what was ~ 
required. Dr. Shanahan never forgot the big part played by © 
Father Whitney in helping him with his life’s work. : 
The increase in the number of missionary priests only helped — 
to show more clearly the extent of the needs of the Mission. — 
And so it went on... You can imagine, then, the relief of the | 
good bishop that the thirteen priests, three Sisters and the © 
Brother who accompanied him on the S.S. Appam in 1930 were — 
able to complete the journey in safety. ¢ 
There can be no doubting Dr. Shanahan’s zeal for the © 
salvation of souls ; it was intense. And as is the way with zeal, — 
it led him into lots of trouble—physical hardships and mental © 
strain—but that did not cost him a thought ;- he kept on fighting © 
and when all was over, forgot it in his characteristic laughter. © 
His zeal was based on the great Truths as was evidenced by his © 
frequent reference in conversation to such subjects—the goodness — 
of God, love of Him, love for souls, the greatness of the Christian — 
life, the life of Grace and the happiness of Heaven. It was © 
was scarcely possible to know him and not to catch some spark © 
of his burning zeal. His eagerness to save souls made it difficult — 
for him to have patience with deliberate mischief makers. : 
Bishop Shanahan’s courage and enterprise were not confined — 
to Africa. His request for priests from Maynooth was a distinct ~ 
departure from practice. Then, too, his bringing some lay girls — 
to engage in missionary work in Africa was a courageous step. — 
And he brought out one Sister of Charity—just one—because he — 
could not get any more. His desperate needs made him desper- — 
ate. Incidentally, of the lay girls, one was destined to be | 
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foundress of the Medical Missionaries of Mary, and some of the 
others are in the Holy Rosary Congregation. Sr. M. Magdalen, 
the Sister of Charity, lived alone heroically in Calabar for seven 
years and did wonderful work there among the girls and women. 
Her greatest achievement was the preparing of girls for the 
Religious life. Such proof of the missionary bishop’s courage 
will not soon be forgotten. 

One day driving in Nigeria, Bishop Shanahan was enlarging 
to his priest companions on the importance of planning for the 
future in missionary work. ‘‘ You should look fifty years ahead,” 
he said. “It’s like driving a car; you should look fifty yards 
ahead.” And with that he hit an animal that ran out-suddenly 
before him. It is not for a moment implied that he neglected 
immediate needs, but while attending to them he emphatically 
kept an eye on likely developments and laid his plans accordingly. 

For us, newcomers, the first glimpse of Africa was a thrilling 
moment ; the bishop’s delight was even deeper to see again the 
land of his adoption. How he loved that continent, the home of 
his spiritual family ! His love for the African people was shown 
in his conversation about them and in his devotion to them. 
Regarding them in the light of Faith, he saw them as children of 
God, most dear to Him—with the weakness of human nature, 
yes, but capable of being raised by Grace to the greatest heights 
of sanctity. He spoke of them always, and treated them, with 
dignity. For their human character too he had a great regard. 
With his long and intimate knowledge he discerned good traits 
which the less experienced might have missed. We were indeed 
feztunate to have his guidance and inspiration. During his last 
visits to us before his departure in 1932, he spoke with particularly 
deep feeling. He knew that never again would he come among 
his flock to administer the Sacrament of Confirmation. His 
visits to the different stations were for him a prolonged solemn 
leave-taking of a father from his children. The Christians made 
no secret of their sorrow at his departure, loving him as they did 
for what he had done and for what he was to them. 

It was characteristic of him that during those sad days of 
farewell the bishop kept his sense of humour. One morning it 
was discovered that there was no wine and his Mass was delayed 
a long time in consequence. It must have been trying on him, 
but he did not lose his good humour. “ This is like the good old 
days,” he said, ‘“‘ things going wrong ; it makes me feel young 
again.” 


*, * 


Jordan’s book, “‘Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nigeria,” I could 
‘not trust myself to interpret this work correctly to readers who 
‘were not personally acquainted with its subject or its setting. 
Instead I have put down some memories of this great missionary 
whom I was privileged to know and serve during his last two years 
in Nigeria. A study of such a life must surely inspire a zeal for — 
souls. 
P. J. COSTELLOE. 


‘THE LAND OF THE HUNDRED CITIES 


‘It is the way of Italy, to be, at once, the prey and wonder of 
‘many, to rise and enrich, to fade, leaving a seal of immortal 
‘memory on the tombs, to rise again and go forward to a new 
creativeness. Virgil and Leopardi lie near in death : a perennial 
recisa virescit.”’ 

Those who have watched with interest and affection the life 
-of post-war Italy will have noticed there the stirrings of a new 
vitality, of a renascence in many fields. The remarkable series 
of recent Italian films come to mind ; they startled the world with 
‘their spontaneous flow of life, their pathos and humour, their 
sincerity : Rossellini’s “Open City ’’ where the dignity and 
‘courage of ordinary Romans in the face of the agony of the 
Nazi-Fascist terror is portrayed ; his ‘‘ Paisa’”’ with its subtle 
- encounter between the simple frati of the Marche and the allied 
chaplains, a masterly contrast of the faith and wisdom of an 
ancient people with well-meaning materialism ; or the problem — 
of the figlt di guerra in De Sica’s “ Sciuscia ”; Lattuada’s — 
“* Mulino del Po” in which the contingency of all human things 
is projected against the seeming permanency and timelessness of 
the river of the Lombard Plain. 

Her young novelists, too, are to the fore; Pratolini to 
_mention but a name. Some will remember also the furore the 
pictures of the Florentine, Pietro Annigoni, caused i in this year’s — 
Royal Academy in London. 

Italy has been slow, more sceptical than slow, in her approach 
to modern art. She, with a wise irony, and realising that century — 
adds slowly to century in the creation of permanent things, — 
watches experiments until the melodic line of tradition, the 
counterpoint of reason and discovery, appears again. She is 
sane. She would never hold with Gide that evil collaborates in | 
all art: she keeps her palette in her heart. For that matter, — 
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I was asked by the Editor to write a review of Father — 
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The Land of the Hundred Cities 


cannot one see that “ translating by analogies and symbols the 

smovement of a superior, unattainable sphere,” “ the spiritual 
‘likeness to reality’ which Maritain would consider the finality 
‘of modern art, cannot one see this “‘inscape’’ in old Italian 
smasters, in works like Filippino Lippi’s ‘‘ Allegoria dell’ Amore ” 
-in the Rasini collection at Milan, in the sketches of Leonardo, in 
the ominous eagle, the strange escarpments, the peaks and cloudy 
incandescence that form the background of Gozzoli’s “‘ Construc- 
_tion of the Tower of Babel ’’ at the Camposanto at Pisa ? 

The question arises as to whether this re-awakening of th© 
‘genius of Italy is the opening of a new era or the foredoomed 
‘burgeoning of a freakish Spring, inspired by the suffering, the 
great suffering of a great people in the war. Is it the green leaf 
- on the fig ? Who can answer ? 

This summer, in London’s Regent Street, I met two Italian 
circus acrobats. They told me where they were from in what 

might be apocryphal Dante. ‘‘ Jo sono di Modena ed io dal 
Mantovano.” They also told me that their art “ descended ” to 
them from their grandfathers and farther back: I thought of 
that great English humorist, Charles Darwin. Smiling, cour- 
teous fellows they were, and, with that disarming humility of 
- Italians, they said they had had “ the honour of appearing at the 
Palladium with Signore Groucho Marx.’’ People of Italy, kindly 
‘gifted, grandiloquent—the S.S. Colonel in ‘“‘ Open City” said 
‘they were malati di retorica—cunning, too, and cynical, often 
- dishonest—history the great collaborator: all this and other 
things came into my mind as I was reading Sean O Faolain’s 
-“ A Summer in Italy,”’ the Summer of 1948. 
This is a fine book; rich, searching, often memorable. 
To it he has brought a cultured mind, sensibility and a kindly 
feeling towards the Italians. Not alone the monuments and 
- landscape, but the essence, the life of Italy, the key to her future, 
‘are on his charts when he travels. Unlike the old Romantics, he 
_ does not seek to use the classic past as a skeleton for his personal 
vision. Always conscious of tradition and of the blood that runs 
on in human veins, he does not seek inspiration there, at least 
not directly, nor to borrow a new technique as Joyce did in his 
‘adaptation of Vico’s philosophy of etymology. The book is in 
.the new convention of travel-books in using the novelist’s 
technique on the subject-matter, and like such older books as 
-Goethe’s “ Reise” it is in part a human testament. Mr. O 
Faolain is the first Irish writer to tackle Italy in this way although 
it figures to some extent in Monk Gibbon’s “‘ Mount Ida.” 
- The author describes himself as a casual traveller but he 
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went well prepared. He read the acknowledged masters, Ruskin, 
Jackson, Villari, and his reading helped him to make his book a 
unified and even whole. He is, however, independent of his 
guides and writes much that is original, alive, acute. When he 
quotes, he does so with effect ; one of the great joys of reading a 
cultured writer is the pleasure of finding some unique quotations 
as the lovely line of Ruskin on Giotto’s Campanile, “ coloured 
like a morning-cloud and chased like a sea-shell.”’ 

Along the road to “ the sunlit heritage of centuries ’’ he goes, 
to Turin and the Ligurian Riviera. The book then, falls naturally 
into a major essay on Florence, a study of Siena with a picturesque 
description of its colourful Palio, and two more major essays on 
Rome and Venice. All the time he comments, questions, adorns 
the canvas. The last chapters, at Verona, are really interesting 
with their stimulating analysis of the relationship between art 
and life. 

- The “‘ real knowledge ” he brings is very well shown in his 
pen-topography of Rome viewed from the Pincio, exact and 
memorable. 

I spoke of his sensibility. It is especially alive to atmosphere 
as in this nocturne where he captures so vividly the Southern 
nights : “‘ idly watching the lizards on the ceiling stalk the cream- 
winged moths, tiny pterodactyls, horribly fascinating, moving 
with panting gills, heavily-winking eyes and infinite stealth 
towards witless wings—see the lights of the fishing fleets come 
- out like floating stars on the dark rose of the Mediterranean— 
watch the great /anterna of Genoa flash at intervals.” 

In what may be called his major essays, his writing on 
. Florence pleased me most. Rome is an undefinable cosmos, 
Florence is Italy. His chapter in this section on ‘“‘ Dante and 
Joyce” is unusual and provocative. But among the differences 
_ he found he does not mention that the Dublin Commedia of 
Joyce has no Paradiso; that Dante’s working model was the 
hierarchical order with the eternal God at the summit, Joyce's, 
the flats and souterrains of the sub-conscious, a subjective enclave 
of hieratic secularism, a tragic Acheronta movebo. 

I have also said that this book is in part a human testament. 
No Irish reader can read unmoved the account, in the Rome 
sequence, of the author’s reconciliation with the Church in St. 
Peter’s. When history ceases to be a hostile witness there is a 
way. . Though there is something of the baroque in its telling, 
even a slight cynicism, perhaps that ‘“‘ cynicism to hide emotion ”’ 
in a subtle definition of the author, and although the events may 
be an artistic reconstruction of a more gradual process as they 
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are in many spiritual autobiographies, even in the “ Confessions ” 
of Saint Augustine, there is a humility and a warmth in it all. 
it brings the reflection that, under grace, there is room for a 
special pastoral genius to minister to the gifted and the sensitive, 


Afterwards, gazing down from the Janiculum, above all 
common things, exalted, he thinks in triumphant sadness with 
Newman on the Church of Christ—Her rugae and maculae. 
Pondering on the imperfections which Newman admits in 
principle, he leans to Bloy and Péguy and their impetuous 
frankness. I wonder if he thought of Bloy waiting for, who 
knows, an angel or apocalyptic horseman, and his “ He is here or 
there, a long way off or very near . . . we have perhaps shaken 
hands with him without knowing it.” I may be reading too 
much into this, but does it not seem that here is a question mark 
for Sean O Faolain, writer, an imperative to solve the perpetual 
dilemma of the Catholic Irish in English Literature ? Can Italy 
and a synthesis of Newman with Bloy and Péguy bring him into 
what Claudel called the company “ of the writers whose role is to 
re-establish a Catholic sensibility and a Catholic imagination after 
four centuries of progressive desiccation.” 


In this book there are, however, some reservations to be 
made. The chapter on “ Italian Miracles ”’ with its “‘ Credo quia 
impossibile ’’ needs the light of the tractate on Revelation. There 
is much speculation, too, on the nature of Catholicism in Italy and 
on the attitude of Italians to sex. The conclusions may reflect 
his observations, but judged against long experience they are 
arbitrary. It is only when one discovers the sober, purposeful 
nature of this people in a classic like the “‘ Promessi ‘Sposi,” and 
verifies it among Italian friends, that one realises that there is in 
Italy a considerable fall in standards. 


The intellectual life-of many middle-class Italians is ultra- 
montane. The mark of German idealistic philosophy is still 
visible, and that secular education which splits the human 
personality into a scientific totemism and an amorphous mystique, 
and which first appeared in United Italy as an incidental evil of 
Masonic Liberalism, has become the head of the corner. What 
need have they of Seine or Spree or Russian Ganges who have 
two thousand years of Arno and Tiber ? | 


Quo vadis, Italia? I shall not speculate now, remembering 
only happier things we saw there in a sterner season : hirsute old 
frats at Caserta, as Italian as the flickering of gorse on Mangerton 
is Irish, jestingly say : ‘‘ you know the parish priests here still 
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think we’ve got Spanish rule. They even wear the three- 
cornered hat’’: almond trees budding out in early February 
under the spectral ruins of Cassino : and on the rain-swept square 
of Trent, the statue of Dante, gazing towards that corridor in 
Time between two seas, the cradle of the Christian Revelation 
and for centuries a radiant forge of the spirit of man. 
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| Books You May Have Missed 


COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST 


by Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 


the of tful priest, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. nett. 


THIS IS MY STORY 


by Louis Francis Budenz 
“The return to the Catholic. faith of the editor of the > York Daily 
Worker caused no small stir four years ago. Before he left the 
Communist Central Committee he had learned a great mony fa facts, about 
Communism. They are set down here in detail and fully documented.”— 


Demy 8vo. 5s. Od. nett 
DANIEL O’CONNELL 


(NINE CENTENARY ESSAYS) 
edited by Prof. Michael Tierney © 


o . a refreshingly new st ouistandin to the publication of a great historical 
in three decades 


character. This is the most outs —— 


on early nineteenth-century Irelan 
Demy 8vo. 15s. Od. nett 


PARNELL TO PEARSE 


by John J. Horgan 
“_.. well produced and attractively illustrated. It will be read and 
studied, alike for fact and opinion, long after much of what now pasons 
for contemporary Trish history will have been consigned to a deserved 
oblivion.”—Irish Times. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. Od. nett 


THE PURSUIT OF ROBERT EMMET 


by Helen Landreth 
“Emmet’s 5 pit gl may not be written till our flag flies over Armagh, 
Derry, and Ifast, we_ know, but here is a monument to his life and 
death aere perennius. Scholars will rejoice = it, but common men 
read it with the zest of a novel.”—Sunday 1! 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 0d. nett 


BROWNE AND NOLAN LTD. 
NASSAU STREET 


Two Forthcomin g Books. 


DUBLIN OLD AND NEW 

A revised edition of Stephen Gwynn’s study of a city 

Demy 8vo. xii + 240 pp. and illustrations 
Praise was lavished upon this book when it first 
appeared in 1938. Its charm and unique quality 
remain in this new edition which leaves untouched 
the survey of old Dublin but which now keeps pace 
with the new and growing city. 
Of the original edition, James Stephens wrote in the 
Sunday Times : 
“* (This) lovely book moves away at an instant to 
lovely ghosts. He can remember in any street great 
talkers, great scholars, great lovers; horsemen, 

- fighters and fishers . . . everything the Dubliner 

would wish to remember of his city is told here, and 
this reviewer could have hoped that Mr. Gwynn had 
made his book as continuous as a Chinese drama.” 
M. J. MacManus wrote: ; 
“‘Tt bears the imprint of a cultured and jalecited 
mind and it sets before you the picture of a great and 
many-sided city, as seen by one who knows and 
loves it.’’-—Irish Press. Full cloth, 15/- nett 


THE HISTORY OF PARTITION 

DENIS GWYNN. Demy 8vo. 224 pp. 
Was the partition of Ireland part of a deliberate 
policy adopted by the British Government in order 
to keep a foothold in Ireland ? Does the fact that 
the Unionists say ‘‘ No’’ to every approach mean 
that the problem is insoluble ? These and many 
other questions are treated objectively in this 
volume. 
The author quotes from Nationalist and Unionist 
sources and documents and gives for the first time 
an account of the Buckingham Palace Conference. 
Those who are familiar with his published works 
will need no assurance of his competence to record 
with meticulous scholarship and historical accuracy 
the story of the Partition of Ireland. Probable price 12/6 


BROWNE AND NOLAN LTD. 


NASSAU STREET | DUBLIN 
and all Booksellers. 


THERE'S “PICTURES IN THE HALL TO-NIGHT 


All over the country eager audiences are now getting the same 
entertainment as the cities and towns have had for so many years. A 
minor revolution is taking place, providing the remote areas with the 
same up-to-the-minute films, adding a new weapon to the armoury of 
those engaged in brightening rural life and stemming the flight to the 
towns. It all starts with the wonderful engineering job done by the 
manufacturers of the new 16mm. projectors. From these modern machines 
comes light and sound equal to their big brothers in the city cinemas. 
They must be seen (and heard) to be believed. Their operation is so 
simple that it can be learned in a few minutes. Even if there is no 
electricity, the halls are being lit and the projector run by a small 
generator. 


: The films now available in 16mm. are really the pick of the best 
as it is only the successful ones that are being made into 16mm. size. 
The result is that there is a wonderful choice of Features, Dramas, 
Musicals, Westerns, News, Pictorials, Religious, Travels, Documentary, 
Educational, etc. When you see such titles as ‘SONG OF BERNADETTE,” 
“KEYS OF THE KINGDOM,” “HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY,” 
“GA.A. FOOTBALL FINAL,” “SCRAP BOOK OF 1922,” and hundreds 
of others available, it is plain that 16mm. has come to stay and that a 
first-class show can be provided in the “ Hall’ for fifty-two weeks in the 
year. 


THE ATLAS CINE SUPPLY CO., OF 50 LR. O'CONNELL ST., 
DUBLIN, has installed projectors in parish halls all over Ireland, and as 
Entertainment Tax is not required and no fire precautions are necessary 
(Iémm. film is’ non-inflammable) the reports received by them are 
unanimously to the effect that the weekly show pays dividends both 
financially and socially in the parish. The cost varies from £200—£300, 
according to equipment required. A deposit of £50 and the balance by 
easy instalments means that the transaction pays for itself. A free 
demonstration in any hall in Ireland can be arranged with the Atlas 
Company by ’phone, or full particulars of equipment, films, easy payment 
plan, etc., can be had by return of post. The following are some of the 
parish halls equipped by the Atlas Company. Many more are getting 
ready—their experience is available to any priest desiring an unbiased 
opinion of this perhaps rather startling idea:— : 


SHANAGOLDEN, Co. Limefick FAUGHART, DUNDALK, Co. Louth 
FOXFORD, Co. Mayo LEIGHLINBRIDGE, Co. Carlow 
MILTOWN MALBAY, Co. Clare KILMIHILL, Co. Clare 


LISACUL, BALLAGHADEREEN RIVERSTOWN, Co. Sligo 
DUNSANY & KILMESSAN, Co. Meath GORTAHORK, Co. Donegal . 


ARIGNA, Co. Roscommon 


As well as Parish Hall, many Colleges, Convents and Institutions are 
installing Projectors and providing Instruction and Entertainment for both 
the community and the students. For such smaller auditoriums, there are 
suitable equipments available from as low as £150 and frequently used or 
demonstration models can be had from the Atlas Co., for as low as £50. 
From their library of “ Films for Hire” there is a choice of a large number 
of Religious Instructional Subjects and very interesting films on “ Rome,” 
“The Holy Land,” “The Life of Our Lord,” “The Sacrifice we Offer,” 
“The Life and Miracles of Mother Cabrini,” “St. John Bosco,” etc., ete. 


